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Two typical “YandE” Li- 
brary Installations. 1. 
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Bluefield, W. Va. 2. 
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Rochester, N. Y. Public 


Library. 
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United States. 
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Long & Thorshov, Architects Gratia A. Countryman, Librarian 


View of Snead Standard Stack, Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Minneapolis Public Library stack room recently completed is built in a 
court surrounded by the old building walls on three sides and a new addition in the 
rear. 

The stack is seven tiers high, supporting a temporary roof and prepared for 
future extensions of three additional tiers, making a total of ten tiers and supporting 
the permanent roof. 

The book capacity is approximately 500,000 volumes. ‘The stack is finished 
in a light color and the deck floors are of marble 114 in. thick. The Snead Open 
Bar shelves are used throughout. 

In planning stack rooms for either old or new Libraries many problems con- 
front a Librarian. We offer you our experience and invite you to write us about 


your storage problems. We will gladly send a representative to talk matters over 
if you so desire. 
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The American Library Since 1876 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


the past half century have been almost 

entirely in the direction of making their 
contents more accessible, and this direction has 
been determined by the spread of the opinion 
that books are not for the few but for the many. 
The result has been the rise and development 
of the form of public library now common 
thruout a large part of the country. This is so 
different an institution from any that was known 
in earlier times that it almost merits a dis- 
tinctive name, the former connotations of the 
word “library” being largely foreign to its 
present functions. This transformation, how- 
ever, has been very largely limited to the field 
of libraries organized and supported by mun- 
icipalities.. Its fundamental points have come 
to be free access and home use. In other words, 
the extension of accessibility has been first in 
the direction of letting readers see and handle 
the books themselves instead of being restricted 
to a catalog, and second, in that of allowing 
readers to use books at home instead of confin- 
ing such use to the library building. Obviously, 
this kind of extension could not well apply to 
large special libraries, such as that of an his- 
torical society or a library of science, like the 
John Crerar in Chicago. In such cases there has 
undoubtedly been great increase in accessibility 
but this has taken the direction of more con- 
venient buildings, better catalogs and an im- 
provement in book stock, both in quantity and 
quality. All these points, of course, have been 
considered by the public library also. As re- 
gards the university library, accessibility here 
has been increa by extending use to the 
whole student body. Formerly university li- 
braries were regarded as intended for the use 
of members of the faculty and of graduate 
students. use by undergraduates was rather dis- 
couraged than otherwise, except occasionally 
and in some special directions. The present 
opinion, which regards the university library as 
a source of instructional material available 
directly to the student and treats courses of in- 
struction very largely as directions and op- 
portunities offered to the student for the use 


Te advances made by our libraries during 


of this material, indicates a revolution in our 
methods of education which is almost as great 
as that experienced by China when she dis- 
carded her old classical system some twenty 
years ago. It is right for me to point this out, 
altho 1 am not the one to dwell on the details 
of its methods and results. I shall confine 
myself to my own field—that of the public 
library. 

Some may not agree with me in my conclu- 
sion that the foundation stones on which this 
at present rests are free access and home use. 
This conclusion forced itself upon my mind 
somewhat against my own inclination during 
my recent trip to China, where I found that 
these were the two things about our free library 
system that were not understood and the only 
two that were not in use to some extent thruout 
that country. There are many Chinese libraries 
today which require for their conversion into 
public libraries of the American type simply 
the thoro introduction of these two features, and, 
unfortunately, they seem to be the features that 
there is least likelihood of introducing at the 
present time. Home use was the one first in- 
troduced among us. Like all innovations, it 
came into being under a cloud of suspicion and 
dislike, and even today there is a widespread 
impression that if a book is read at home, it 
must be in some degree inferior to a book read 
in the library. This impression also appears 
in the idea that a reference library, meaning 
one where use is confined to a library building, 
must necessarily be of a higher class than a 
circulating library, meaning one where the 
books may be used at home. Evidently this is 
an absolutely unreal distinction. The present 
tendency, where use is not hampered in some 
way by unfortunate rules, or the provisions of 
bequests, is to regard the book stock of a large 
library as a unit. Any particular volumes may 
be used either in the building or at home, and 
altho there are obviously reasons for restricting 
the general use of a very large number to the 
library building, such restriction is based on 
convenience of use rather than on any judgment 
connected with superiority. 
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In fact, we all know that a very large part 
of the use of books in the building of a public 
library is trivial and that, conversely, a very 
large part of home use is of the most serious 
character. Works of light fiction are very com- 
monly read in the library, and books on the 
higher mathematics, on philosophy, economics, 
and the physical sciences are taken home. That 
the general introduction of home use has been 
accompanied by a much larger use of fiction 
in our libraries is due to the fact that the older 
libraries either did not include fiction at all or 
did so to a very small degree. I regard the in- 
troduction of home use as one of the most im- 
portant steps in the process by which the 
modern public library has been able to further 
popular education. 

As regards free access to shelves, which came 
much later, it has been able to live down to a 
much greater extent the stigma with which it 
also began its career. Almost half the period 
that we are considering had passed before it 
began to be even discussed, and then only one 
or two librarians of reputation would venture 
to approve it unreservedly. It has made its 
way to practically universal use in the face of 
the opposition of some and the very cautious 
advocacy of others solely because the users of 
the library wanted it and would not be denied 
—a noteworthy demonstration of the fact that 
the public is now enjoying in its large libraries 
an institution in which its own desires have 
taken a great part in the direction of its devel- 
opment. The objections to free access, unlike 
those to home use, are based on no fanciful 
considerations. They are most substantial, being 
first that free access involves greater opport- 
unity for theft, of which advantage has been 
taken to an astounding degree by the dishonest, 
and that it offers an equally great opportunity 
for the confusion of the books on the shelves. 
Its advantages, which are obvious to every user 
of the library, have been so great that neither 
of these objections has been given weight in 
comparison with them. The thousands of books 
which large libraries lose yearly by theft may 
be considered as part of the price that they are 
paying for the privileges that their readers 
demand. 

It is surprising to how great a degree all the 
other instruments of accessibility have been in- 
fluenced by the two that I have just been dis- 
cussing. A building in which there are to be 
free access and home use can not properly be 
the same in its arrangements as one in which 
these features are absent. Free access means 
arrangements by which the public may easily 
stand at the shelves, without being too far re- 
moved from supervision while doing so, and the 
immediate location of reading space with chairs 
and tables for the use of the volumes. Home 
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use involves machinery for charging and dis- 
charging the books and for recovering those 
that are not brought back at the assigned limit 
of use. 

The latest public library building, that of the 
Cleveland Public Library, may serve as an il- 
lustration of some of the things to which I have 
just called attention. In it the book stock is 
treated as a unit, the matter of the place of use 
—whether in the library or at home—being 
considered as incidental. Practically every 
volume is on open shelves and so located as to 
be available for this kind of use, and the ma- 
chinery for charging and discharging has been 
much developed and located in the most con- 
venient manner. This building is expensive to 
operate, but it is also efficient; and it is prob- 
able that efficiency and increased expense are 
in future going hand in hand in large libraries, 
the increased expenditure being put into more 
eficient operation and this in its turn giving 
greater satisfaction to our masters—the public 
—to such an extent that they willingly grant 
the necessary income. 

The other handmaids of accessibility will in 
turn be found to stand on the two foundation 
stones already mentioned. For instance, group 
service, beginning with the children’s room, 
ending for the present with the business library, 
and doubtless to go on into further ramifica- 
tions, could hardly be carried out without both 
of them. The Traveling Library, or deposit, 
which has been developed to such a degree 
largely in connection with this form of service, 
involves indeed a kind of double circulation, 
the books being removed from the library 
shelves to go to the headquarters of the group 
by which they are to be used and then being 
taken out again by the individuals forming the 
group. 

I will leave the interested reader to follow 
out this line of thought for himself. He will 
find, I think, that every advance in the service 
rendered by popular libraries has been due to 
an increase in accessibility and that this is 
closely connected with free access and home 
use. This is true of physical extension, such 
as the provision of books in greater number 
and variety, the establishment of branch library 
systems, of county libraries, etc., the different 
kinds of publicity work, community center 
service, visual service such as the display of 
prints, fabrics or other objects, greater care and 
volume in cataloging, indexing and the prep- 
aration of lists, advisory service to readers, 
interlibrary loans, house to house delivery by 
parcel post or otherwise, the issue of printed 
or duplicated material, co-operation with other 
agencies for the distribution of ideas, such as 
lecture courses, the theatre, radio and the mov- 
ing picture, municipal reference service to the 
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city government, the story hour, and the im- 
rovement of public service by attention to 
staff welfare. All these things, which are stones 
used to build up that fabric of accessibility 
which is the characteristic of the present Ame- 
rican public library, are founded on or closely 
connected with the ability of the individual 
reader to select his book and to take it where. 
it will be most convenient for him to use it. 
We are frequently reminded that it will not 
do for us to assume that more than a very small 


A Librarian in the 


By L? ABBE COTTON DES 


O be publicly assured of the esteem of an 

I assemblage of illustrious personages, whose 

own merit places them beyond praise— 
this has always seemed to me the brightest and 
most glorious of distinctions. On first learning 
that you had chosen me keeper of your library 
I may as well confess that I was troubled by a 
feeling of presumption; but on second thought 
I straightway came to understand that it has not 
been your intent to honor and reward me for a 
still unwon success, but rather that you have 
condescended to approve my poor attempts at 
usefulness. 

When I reflect upon the qualities which your 
librarian should have, these present themselves 
to my mind as so great in number and so lofty 
in character, that I scarce dare attempt even to 
list them. To describe them in detail is im- 
possible. For one cannot deny, gentlemen, that 
the Society of the Sorbonne,—justly celebrated 
thruout Europe, nay, let us rather say renowned 

*[Translator’s Note.—It is possible that the biblio- 
thecary of today may be interested in an English ver- 
sion of this early statement of the ideals of librarian- 
ship. This inaugural address was originally delivered 
in Latin before the General Assembly of the Sorbonne 
on the twenty-third of December, 1780. Of the original 
discourse but twenty-five copies were printed. The 
translation in French, from which this version is 
derived, is by the learned scholar Gratet-Duplessis. It 
was first published in 1839 and reprinted in the Bul- 
letin du Bouquiniste for September, 1857. One hun- 
dred separates of this printing were struck off, and 
it is from this version of sixty-eight years ago, recently 
noted in an English bookseller’s list, that the present 
translation—probably the first in English—has been 
made. A century and a half ago the worthy Abbé 
seems to have conceived the three-fold ideal of modern 
librarianship as formulated by Dr. Meyer at the con- 
clusion of his masterly presidential address at Seattle. 
We should be not merely the custodians of the records 
of human knowledge. This is easy. We must not rest 
satisfied even with being the skilled dispensers of these 
records, It should be our steadfast ambition rather to 
act as the well instructed guides to these records— 
to recognize and to provide always the one and only 
book that is best suited to each client’s need. 

This is also the star part assigned us in Dr. Learned’s 
“Diffusion of Knowledge,” is it not?—-Asa Don Dick- 
inson.] 
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proportion of reading is done thru the agency 
of a public library. This, of course, is true. 
The fact that our institution constitutes an im- 
portant agency for the distribution of ideas 
should not blind us to the existence of many 
other agencies which are also doing satisfactory 
work. The existence of these agencies is a good 
reason for co-operation among them all, but 
it is no reason why any one of them should give 
up its efforts or should weary in the labor of 
trying to improve and extend its influence. 


kighteenth Century 
HOUSSAYES (1727-1783) * 


thruout the entire world, for the depth as well 
as the extent of its erudition—this Society 
should, in the future as in the past, present to 
the learned world, in the person of its librarian, 
one of those exceptional men, who can upon 
occasion show himself to be as well versed in 
secular as in sacred lore, as familiar with re- 
searches in the most profound philosophy as 
with lighter and more familiar literature. Your 
librarian, gentlemen, is in some sort your offi- 
cial representative; he is the depository of your 
fame; you have confided to him the important 
task of maintaining, nay more, of increasing 
your reputation if that were possible; yes, even 
of adding new lustre to your renown at every 
opportunity, as when a stranger, illustrious by 
birth or because of his scientific attainments— 
or sometimes upon both grounds——comes to the 
Sorbonne to view with a curious, an expert, or 
a jealous eye, the precious literary and theo- 
logical treasures of your library, and to draw 
thence something to enrich his own culture. 
Your librarian must of course be a profound 
theologian; yet to this qualification, which I 
consider fundamental, must be added a thoro 
knowledge of polite letters, a full and precise 
acquaintance with all the arts and sciences, an 
eloquent tongue, and finally an exquisite polite- 
ness which will win the hearts of his visitors, 
even as his merit will assure him of their re- 


"spect. 


A librarian who is really worthy of the name, 
must, if I may say so, have explored in advance 
every region in the empire of letters, so that 
he may be qualified to serve later as guide and 
faithful companion to all those who wish to 
make excursions into these fields. And altho 
it is not my intention to exalt the science of 
bibliography above all others—for it consists 
in nothing but an exact and methodical acquaint- 
ance with the productions of the human mind— 
still I may perhaps be permitted to consider 
that science as the starting-point of all the 
others, as the guide which lightens their path 
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with its torch, much as one may sometimes see 
an attentive and dutiful son go before his father 
to show him the way and make his steps more 
sure. The right sort of librarian, then, will be 
acquainted with the whole field of knowledge; 
letters sacred and secular, the fine arts, the 
exact sciences—all will be alike familiar. In- 
defatigable and assiduous worker that he is, his 
one, unchanging aim will be to go forward. 
Above all a keeper of a library like yours, 
which is not technically a public one, fnust, if 
he wishes to increase the renown of the illus- 
trious body which he represents, receive all 
comers, wise or simple, with so polite an as- 
siduity that he will appear in each case to be 
conferring a quite personal distinction. Never 
will he seek to avoid visitors by stealing away 
to some retired corner. Personal indisposition or 
his many tasks, must never afford him a pretext 
for avoiding the obligation which he has in- 
curred of acting as a guide no less intelligent 
than friendly to all the learned who call upon 
him. On the contrary, disregarding his own 
employments, he will greet them with courteous 
alacrity; he will joyfully introduce them to his 
library; he will pass with them thru all its 
divisions, all its sections; he will himself place 
under their eyes such rare precious items as it 
contains. If some particular book should attract 
the attention of one of his guests, he will eagerly 
seize upon this opportunity and courteously 
place it at his disposition; more than this, he 
will tactfully put in his hands other books relat- 
ing to the same subject, in order to render his 
caller’s investigations at once easier and more 
thoro. When it is time for the visitor to depart 
he will not lack thanks for his visit, nor assur- 
ance that the institution will always feel hon- 
ored to serve one whose works cannot but 
contribute to its reputation. The keeper of a 
storehouse of letters must be ever on his guard 
against any unhappy tendency which might ren- 
der him jealous, like the dragon in the fairy 
tale, of the treasures over which he keeps watch 
and ward, leading him to hide from the public 
gaze riches which have been gathered together 
solely with a view to public use. In very truth 
what is the good of these precious collections, 
assembled with such an expenditure of wealth 
and wisdom, if they are not to be consecrated, 
in accordance with the intentions of the foun- 
ders, to the advancement, the glory and the 
improvement of science and literature? 

f a library is to fulfill the purpose of its 
foundation, if it is to be really serviceable in 
a way that is at once convenient and sure, it 
must be administered by a librarian distin- 
guished no less by his good judgment than by 
his unfailing memory. It will be pleasing to 


observe in him, not the empty bibliographic lore 
which is engrossed with superficial details, still 
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less the narrow prejudices inspired by the spirit 
of party or an engrossing interest in some spe- 
cialty which has become a mania; but rather on 
the contrary a wise and thoughtful intelligence 
aiming only at the advancement of learning, 
and able always to distinguish with inflexible 
good judgment, between original work worthy 


_of emulation and the inferior production which 


is justly condemned to oblivion by its medioc- 
rity, Such a librarian will not admit indiscrimi- 
nately all books to his collection. He will 
countenance only works of solid worth, books 
of an indubitable value. His acquisitions, dictated 
by the principles of careful economy, will be 
greatly augmented in value by the advantages 
of a convenient system of classification. In fact 
one cannot attach too much importance to the 
benefits which result from order and method in 
the arrangement of a library. Of what avail 
are the most priceless treasures if they are inac- 
cessible? What is the good of this arsenal of 
science if its store of weapons is beyond the 
reach of those who would make use of them? 
And if, as has been said, books are the medicine 
of the soul, of what use are these intellectual 
pharmacopeias if the remedies which they con- 
tain are not disposed in good order and carefully 
labelled? 

After these reflections on the multitude of rare 
qualities which should characterize the librarian 
do you feel any wonder that the individual bear- 
ing this title has always been, that he is still, 
regarded with very great respect? Is it sur- 
prising that the head of the Vatican Library 
at Rome is a learned Cardinal, distinguished 
at once for his immense learning and for the 
variety of his attainments? Is it astonishing 
that, in all ages, the majority of such scholars 
as have been entrusted with the administration 
of libraries have shone resplendent in the 
empire of letters? If it were necessary to 
enforce these words of mine by citing exam- 
ples, I need only refer to some of those who 
have preceded me in the high employment in 
which I am about to engage. I am greatly 
tempted at least to refer to the venerable 
man who is my immediate predecessor and 
whose retirement, caused by infirmities, is so 
poignantly regretted. But I will keep silence, 
lest I lay myself open to suspicion of flattery, 
even tho my praises are but an expression of 
the simple truth. I will not try to unroll before 
you the catalog of such librarians as have be- 
come famous, Naudé has already done this. But 
you will at least permit me to mention the names 
of the illustrious Cardinals Quirini and Pas- 
sionei; that of Naudé, which certainly deserves 
to be remembered; that of Muratori; the mar- 
vellous prodigy of erudition whose writings in 
themselves would form a library; and finally 
that of Franck, whose “Catalog of the Bunau 
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Library” has always seemed to me first and 
foremost among all works dedicated to bibliog- 
raphy. 

Indeed, gentlemen, when I recall not only the 
manifold duties of a librarian, but also the 
honor attached to this office, I have been and 
still am amazed that you should have chosen 
me for it; and my astonishment is still further 
increased when I reflect that one single circum- 
stance has won me the honorable preference you 
have accorded me. I refer to the assiduity with 
which I have frequented your library during 
one spring and one summer, in the effort to 
gather together quietly such documents as were 
necessary for the completion of certain theo- 
logical and literary tasks which now would seem 
to me extremely well worth while if they should 
result in making me appear a little less un- 
worthy of the distinction which you have thought 
fit to bestow. 

I appreciate to the full, gentlemen, the honor 
of the burden which you have laid upon me. 


ll 


At the same time I feel how far beyond my 
strength it is, not only in its very nature, but 
also because of the tasks which circumstance 
have added to it. Nevertheless I dare to hope 
that your good nature will make allowance for 
my incapacity. I will take refuge in your good 
counsel which I shall make, it my business. to 
follow. Your good will—your hands even, I 
like to think—will desire to aid me in arranging, 
in adorning, in maintaining your library; and 
whatever strength remains to me—whatever por- 
tion of a career now advancing rapidly toward 
its decline—I have firmly resolved to devote to 
the effort to show myself worthy in all respects 
of the honor which you have seen fit to confer 
upon me—worthy of the confidence which you 
will I hope have no cause to repent. In brief, 
gentlemen, all my anxiety, all my effort, all my 
study, will have but a single object, to prove 
to you my full recognition of your kindness. 
This I shall never forget. 


Foreign Library Periodicals 


Listep By MAHLON K. SCHNACKE 


Europe is largely determined by the Euro- 

pean view of librarianship as a learned 
profession. Thus, even apart from the broader 
perspective than is usually found in American 
library periodicals, the European equivalents 
are interesting to the American librarian for the 
novelty of their point of view. The immediacy 
of their practical value in most American libra- 
ries may be questioned, perhaps, but the differ- 
ence in tone, at once unpractical and learned, 
quaint and profound, makes their reading re- 
freshing and stimulating. 

This list aims to give an idea of the general 
character of some of the more important library 
periodicals published in Europe. Readers’ bul- 
letins and other publications of a single library 
are excluded, except in the case of the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester, whose bulletin 
is very wide in scope. 

The annotations are meant to characterize the 
present, post-war status of the periodicals. 
Since the prices of these, as of other, foreign 
periodicals vary widely from year to year, no 
attempt has -been made to indicate their cost. 
The list is based on an examination of the col- 
lections in the New York State and University 
of Illinois Library schools. 

DutcH 
Het Boek. ’s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff. Monthly. 

Articles on early printers, Dutch incunabula, reviews 

of books about books; a definite antiquarian leaning. 
ENGLISH 
Library (Transactions of the Bibliographical 


Tis character of library periodigals in 


Society). London and New York: Oxford 


University Press. Quarterly. 

Incunabula, histcry of authorship, philology, anti- 
quarian curiositis, obituaries of English librarians, re- 
views of books (not entirely bibliographical) ; a learned 
publication, 

Librarian and book world. Gravesend: Alex- 
ander J. Philip. Monthly. 

Library news, “practical” articles (library economy, 
hints, etc.), monthly lists of best books (apparently 
intended for the guidance of foreigners), reviews (gen- 
eral) for the librarian. 

Library assistant, Croydon: Association of 

Assistant Librarians. Monthly. 

The official journal of the Association. Almost en- 
tirely professional news; one or two technical articles 
monthly. 

Library Association record. London: Library 

Association. Quarterly. 

The official journal of the Library Association. Im- 
portant technical articles (bibliography, administration, 
etc.), reviews (bibliographical), professional news and 
personalia, 

Library world. London: Grafton. Monthly. 

News of the “upper hierarchy” of British librarians. 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. Man- 

chester: University Press, Irregular. 

A general library periodical, with a department of 
news of the John Rylands Library. Scientific papers— 
literary, bibliographical, palwographical, epigraphical, 
professional, historical. Very important. 

FRENCH 
Association des Bibliothécaires Francais, Bul- 
letin. Paris: Jouve. Nominally bi-month- 
ly; recently semi-annual. 

Personalia, professional news. 

Bibliographe moderne. Paris: Auguste Picard. 


Nominally bi-monthly; recently semi-annual. 
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Learned articles—historical, paleographical. Largely 
professional news. Useful to the archivist as much as 
to the librarian. 

Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire. 
Paris: Henri Leclerc. Monthly. 

Technical, bibliographical and literary articles and 
notes; most useful to the connoisseur and to the bib- 
liographer. 

Polybiblion. Paris: Polybiblion. Monthly. 
Published in two parts, partie littéraire and partie 

teehnique; the former comprehensive reviews (princi- 
pally of books in French), the latter lists of new 
publications in all languages, and contents of current 
periodicals, French and foreign. 

Revue des bibliothéques. Paris: Champion. 
Nominally monthly; recently quarterly or 
half 

Extensive bibliographical articles, professional news. 

GERMAN 

Biicherei und Bildungspflege. Stettin: Verlag 
Biicherei und Bildungspflege. Bi-monthly. 
Subtitle. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamten ausserschul- 

missigen Bildungsmittel. General articles on the func- 

tion of the library, technical articles, literary papers, 
adult education, general reviews. 

Biicherwelt. Bonn: Borromausverein. Monthly. 
Official journal of the Borromiausverein, a Catholic 

literary society. Theoretical, historical, and bibliograph- 

ical articles; reviews, mostly of religious books. 

Zeitschrift fiir Bucherfreunde. Leipzig: E. A. 
Seemann. Bi-monthly. 

Luxurious magazine for the bibliophile; literary, anti- 
quarian, bibliographical articles; extensive reviews of 
new German books. 

Zeitschrift fiir Bucherkunde. Leipzig: Tondeur 
und Sauberlich. Quarterly. 

A new magazine (first number 1924, no month given) ; 
field will probably be bibliography, paleography, liter- 
ary, to judge from the contents of the first number. 
Some news and reviews, 
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Zentralblait fiir Bibliothekswesen. Leipzig: 

Otto Harrassowitz. Monthly. 

Historical and technical articles, reviews, news of 
libraries, extensive lists of new books in all languages 
en libraries and bibliography. 

ITALIAN 
Bibliofilia. Firenze: Leo S. Olschki. Month- 
ly. 
Subtitle: | Rivista di storia del libro e delle arti 
grafische, di bibliografia ed erudizione. Almost no specifi- 
cally library articles; a sumptuous periodical for the 
collector and the bibliographer. 
PORTUGUESE 
Anais das bibliotecas e arquivos. Lisboa: Ofi- 
cinas Graficas da Biblioteca Nacional. Nomi- 
nally quarterly. recently semi-annual. 

Field: Bibliography, history of the book, library 
economy, history of libraries, archives, etc. Leans 
heavily toward the antiquarian; many reviews. Includes 
the accessions in the Portuguese National Library. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
Bogens verden. Kobenhavn: Danmarks Bib- 
lioteksforening. Nominally monthly; recent- 
ly bsmonthly. 

The official journal of the Danish library associ- 
ation. Largely technical articles and professinnal news. 
For folkeoplysning. Oslo: Norsk Bibliotek- 

forening. Bi-monthly. 

Literary, technical, but mostly professional articles; 
many reviews of new books. 

Biblioteksbladet. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt 
and Soner. Eight numbers annually. 

The official journal of the Swedish library association. 
Professional articles and reviews of new Swedish books. 
Nordisk tidskrift for bok-och biblioteksvisen. 

Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell. Quarterly. 

Beautifully printed; technical, professional and bib- 
liographical articles. 


6x Libris - ALUMNI 


DESIGNED BY MAY AND GRACE GREENLEAF AND GIVEN TO THE COLLEGE 


BY HETTIE ELLIOTT OF THE CLASS OF 1899, THE EARLHAM COLLEGE 

BOOK PLATE REPRESENTS TWO QUAKER GARBED FIGURES IN A STUDIOUS 

ATTITUDE BY A LATTICED WINDOW OPENING ON THE CAMPUS OF THIS 

EARLY MIDDLE WESTERN CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGE. THE PLATE IS 

REPRODUCED FROM HARRY PARKER WARD’S “SOME AMERICAN BOOK- 
PLATES.” COLUMBUS, 0., 1915 
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The Conference Information Booth 
By KATHARINE MAYNARD 


service in miniature, the work of a confer- 
ence information booth might seem to 
depend for its success merely upon the same 
factors that govern in the operation of the 
general library. Briefly, these come down to 
the proper selection of staff and equipment, 
and the application of recognized principles of 
library technique. Yet the temporary character 
of the work, the immediacy of the demand, the 
necessarily scanty equipment, the voluntary 
character of the assistance, and certain other 
special features complicate the problem of con- 
ference organization, and call for the maximum 
forethought and preparedness. A report on the 
administration of the information booth at one 
conference may therefore serve future commit- 
tees as a comparison and check-up,—and per- 
haps, indeed, as a friendly warning! 
At the All New England Library Conference 
and Conference of the Special Libraries Asso- 


Gian information service is but library 


-) ciation held at Swampscott last June, there were 


seven hundred and sixty-three signed registration 
cards, with an estimated attendance of well over 
eight hundred persons. Being a joint meeting of 
seven organizations, including six state clubs 
and the national Special Libraries Association, 
which further divided into five groups for daily 
conference, we had sometimes as many as six 
simultaneous sessions, and probably almost as 
varied and representative a demand for service 
as the larger meetings of the A. L, A. 

It was decided at the outset to combine Infor- 
mation with Registration, and to make the booth 


the headquarters of the general conference com- 
__ mittee and the Appointment Bureau, but we 


were soon functioning in addition as a recep- 
tion room, publicity headquarters, a lost and 
found bureau, and a general committee room, 
as well as a store-room for song sheets, dramatic 
properties, coats, canes, and hats, until the 
booth developed into a real “community center.” 
This unexpected enlargement of the scope of 
our work had to be met to a certain extent by 
emergency methods, and suggests the desirability 
of providing—even in this miniature, temporary 
library—a retired workroom where the routine 
typing, filing, and lettering could be carried on 
with greater speed and accuracy, at the same 
time making for quiet and better order in the 
booth itself. 


QUARTERS 
A space about fourteen feet square at one 
end of the capacious hotel lobby, enclosed by 
glass on two sides, and fitted with shelves and 
drawers on the other two walls, furnished ex- 


cellent accommodations, and without adequate 
quarters it would be impossible to carry on the 
work without confusion. Telephone connection 
was included, which proved valuable both in 
locating persons within the hotel and in outside 
communications on several occasions. 

A long center table was devoted to registra- 
tion, with provision for four signers at a time; 
two smaller tables were used for typing and 
filing; and a low platform below the glass par- 
titions furnished display space for publications 
and programs. The shelves behind the regis- 
tration table were devoted to reference books 
and folders, and those near the door to mate- 
rial for free distribution, while the larger 
shelves and drawers were assigned to various 
officers and committees, and so labeled. A small 
pigeon-hole post-office provided for the officers’ 
mail and memoranda was so useful that it has 
been thought desirable to enlarge it another 
time to include space for the press where copy 
for the various papers might be deposited by the 
publicity committee. 

A further extension of this post-office feature 
has been suggested by the hotel management as 
a means for providing for the distribution of 
unclaimed mail to persons not registered at the 
hotel, and also to those to whom mail is ad- 
dressed after their departure when no forward- 
ing address has been left with the hotel. A daily 
list posted on the bulletin board would help to 
meet this problem, 

STAFF 

Volunteer service for short periods under 
rush conditions does not make for the highest 
efficiency, and the matter of personnel is a seri- 
ous problem. Even with the finest “library 
spirit” it is not easy to keep things running 
smoothly from seven in the morning to mid- 
night with a constantly changing staff. Much 
of the work is necessarily mechanical and of a 
routine nature, calling for facility in type- 
writing and lettering rather than for special 
knowledge or executive ability, and even with 
this facility each newcomer has to be initiated 
into the details of the system adopted. 

In the five days at Swampscott we had thirty- 
five assistants all told, with only the chairman 
of the committee and one permanent adminis- 
trative head giving continuous service. I am 
inclined to think that better results would be 
secured from half the number serving for longer 
periods, with at least one general assistant and 
-_ typist added to the permanent staff for the 


Selection of assistants according to the type 
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of service needed is of course an obvious help, 
and this points to the desirability of a classified 
form of questionnaire in calling for volunteers, 
with such headings as “typewriting,” “letter- 
ing,” and “general desk work,” as well as defi- 
nite days and hours. Good typists and letterers 
can be used to advantage for even an hour or 
two at a time, but those taking charge of regis- 
tration and the general information service are 
hardly effective for shorter periods than half a 
day. Two neighboring libraries sent us an 
assistant for an hour each day of the confer- 
ence, which was helpful in providing for local 
information, altho the demand in this respect 
was less than we had anticipated. As in all 
reference work, unforeseen and surprising ques- 
tions loomed up on occasions, such as: “Where 
can marionetfes be borrowed or leased in Bos- 
ton?” With entirely unjustifiable pride, we 
were able to turn this inquirer over to an atsist- 
ant for the day who happened to know all 
about it. 

Another staff problem is connected -with the 
hours of service, which need to be worked out 
on a complete schedule for the week, altho it is 
hardly necessary to say that the schedule must 
be frequently changed. Many of the volunteers 
naturally want to attend the meetings, with the 
result that there tends to be a shortage of assist- 
ance during the sessions, when routine work 
can best be accomplished, and an over-supply 
of assistants between sessions, when the desk 
is busy and supervision most difficult. Some- 
times the typewriter is idle, and often there are 
several waiting to use it. Even the manning 
of the booth during meal hours calls for fore- 
thought and special adjustment. If it were not 
for the cheerful adaptability and excellent team- 
work characteristic of librarians, it would be 
difficult to avert chaos under such conditions. 


EQUIPMENT 
The supplies needed will, of course, vary with 
the local conditions and the particular work of 
each conference, but the following is suggested 
as a possible checklist: 
Bulletin board (one or Paste 


several)* Glue 
Blackboard, chalk, and Scissors 
eraser’ Knife 


Steel eraser 


Pens, ink, and blotters' 
Rubber erasers 


Desk blotters’ 


Wastebaskets’ Seals for labeling 

Pen trays Thumb tacks (with puller 
Typewriter’ for removal) 

Stationery Clips 

Carbon paper Rubber bands 

Lead pencils Cardboard and India ink 


for signs and lettering 
Printed registration cards, 
numbered serially’ 


Pencil sharpener 
Red and blue pencils for 
special marking 


*Supplied by the hotel. 
?Lent by the Remington Typewriter Co. 
* Supplied by the Library Bureau. 
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Princeton files for time. 
tables and folders* 


Visible record filing cabi- 
net (if desired)* 


P slips for duplicate regis- Badges 

tration’ P 
A-Z guides, several sets’ 
Plain guides* Signs 
Plain cards* Reference collection of 
Filing trays’ books and leaflets (as 
Sorting trays* listed below) 


REFERENCE COLLECTION 

A small number of rather obvious books, 
with a few timetables, road maps, and folders 
answered most of the questions that could be 
answered with printed information, probably 
for the reason that librarians are accustomed 
to looking up such data for themselves, and, 
further, because of the activity of the local 
librarians who gave out informally a great deal 
of verbal information. Our list included the 


following material: 
Boston directory cipal New England 


Boston blue book railroads 
Social register Folders of local steam- 
Automobile blue book boat lines. 


Folders of local bus lines. 


New England road map 

Boston guidebook 

Strangers’ directory [Bos- 
ton] 

Folders of Lexington, 
Salem, Plymouth, and 
other neighboring cities 
of interest to tourists 

Condensed local time- 
tables with daylight 
saving schedule 


A. L.A. handbook 

S.L. A. directory 

S. L. A. B. directory 

Massachusetts library club 
handbook 

List of Massachusetts li- 
braries and librarians 
(from the report of the 
Free Public Library 
Commission ) 

Standard dictionary 


Timetables of the prin- World almanac 

Desk copies—so marked—of all folders, 
timetables, local guides, and maps were grouped 
under appropriate headings in Princeton files 
on the reference shelves, with duplicates (where 
available) on the shelves for free distribution. 
Particularly useful were the daylight saving 
timetables of trains to and from Boston and the 
Strangers’ Directory, generously supplied in 
quantity by local banks arid the Boston Tran- 
script respectively, 

Additions to this list suggested by our experi- 
ence are the Weekly Pathfinder for condensed 
railroad data (including rates), and member- 
ship lists for all the association’s meeting. We 
had the list of officers of the various state clubs, 
but only the Massachusetts club and _ the 
A. L. A. membership in full. 


INFORMATION 

The steady, persistent demand at Swampscott 
was for conference information—time and place 
of meetings, routes and rates of excursions, 
attendance at special dinners and luncheons, 
and many other points that could be given out 
only as changing circumstances permitted. This 
class of questions we tried to answer by fore- 
stalling them as far as possible. 

With this aim, a complete itemized program, 
including the place of meeting, was posted daily 
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on the bulletin board under the heading “Events 
of To-day.” A map of the hotel was also posted 
to show the location of the various rooms, and a 
duplicate program with the same information 
was kept at the desk for the benefit of the staff. 
This feature was especially helpful on one very 
rainy day, originally planned for outings, when 
program changes were of hourly occurrence, 
and it was necessary to issue several “extras” 
as the situation worked itself out. Room signs 
were posted at the entrance to each meeting 
lace to tell which was the “green sun parlor,” 
the “antique shop,” and so on, and in certain 
cases—it would be desirable in all—a cross 
reference was made by hanging at the door a 
sign reading, “Newspaper Group” or “Cata- 
logers and Classifiers,” as the case might be. 

The bulletin board was also used for many 
of the “Sign Below” notices for excursions, spe- 
cial luncheons and similar gatherings, and for 
items of general interest. The great variety 
of notices thus assembled tend, however, to be- 
come a rather heterogeneous miscellany, and 
it is possible that several smaller bulletin 
boards, classified for definite uses, might be 
advantageously employed. Greater emphasis 
is secured by grouping such material, and even 
if only one bulletin board is available the no- 
tices can be classed under appropriate headings, 
possibly being further distinguished by the use 
of cardboard of different colors. It has also 
been suggested that some special device such as 
a colored or intermittent light be adopted to 
call attention to the bulletin board whenever 
changes in the printed program become neces- 
sary. 

Other special features of our posted informa- 
tion were an index to the commercial exhibits 
and a large printed timetable, four by five feet, 
giving the complete schedule of the Boston and 
Maine railroad. 

Newspapers from the principal New England 
cities and New York were solicited for the week 
of the conference and displayed outside the 
information booth, the local papers being sup- 
plied by courtesy of the Library Bureau. 


PuBLICITY 


Publicity and information, altho closely asso- 
ciated, are better handled by separate commit- 
tees, working in cordial co-operation and with 
a clear understanding of their respective respon- 
sibilities. Thus, the publicity committee is 
naturally responsible for gathering the news of 
the conference, which may then be supplied to 
the information office to be given out thru what- 
ever system is worked out. Authoritative copy 
might be distributed to the press thru a post- 
office in the booth, as has been suggested, and 
the information staff should also be promptly 
informed of the results of elections and other 
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developments of interest. Our publicity com- 
mittee was highly successful, getting space in 
nearly one hundred papers. The information 
booth might well undertake to post daily in a 
given place, possibly on a separate bulletin 
board, as many of these clippings in regard to 
the conference as are available. 


REGISTRATION 

As pointed out by Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt in 
his recent book on conventions,‘ the registration 
desk is important as the principal point of con- 
tact with those attending the conference. As 
registration is also the feature involving the 
largest amount of routine work, it calls for a 
carefully prepared form, as inclusive and auto- 
matic as possible, and the adoption of a system 
which will permit of rapid filing and easy ac- 
cess to the complete list. The form can hardly 
be too specific to facilitate rapid registration, 
stating clearly all data desired, even to such 
details as to whether the name is to be inverted 
or not. It may supply answers to one o: more 
of the following questions: 

Is ——- attending the conference? 

What is his room number? 

When is he leaving? 

What is his position? 

Is the librarian from ——— here? 

Does he belong to the —— ? 

Who is here from 

What is the total attendance to date? 

How many special librarians are here? 
A modification of the form used at Swampscott, 
which provides for all these data, is shown 
below: 


Library 
Conference address (room number) .......... 
Please check membership in: 


A.L.A. Conn. L.A, 
S.L.A. N.H.L.A. 
S.L.A.B. Maine L.A. 
Mass. L.C. R.LLA. 


The record of attendance was secured by 
numbering the registration cards in advance, 
and giving them out in strict serial order. Three 
typewritten copies, much abbreviated, were then 
made on P-slips, one set being filed alphabetic- 
ally by name, the second geographically by 
state, and the third, or vocational file, in three 
groups—public librarians, special librarians, 
and guests. The slips under the heading 
“Special Librarians” served also as copy for the 


“Conferences, committees, conventions, and how to 
run them. Harper, 1925. 

"The duplicate registration slips were also typed 
in advance for the same persons, 
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printed list of attendance issued by the Special 
Libraries Association. 

In addition to these three files, the original 
cards (with the name typed in inverted order 
on the bottom line) were filed in a Speedac 
visible record cabinet as fast as our facilities 
for typing and filing permitted. With an 
experienced operator this could doubtless be 
kept up to date as easily as the slip file, and 
would then seem to be an ideal system for easy 
access to a long list of names. If some such 
visible record is not feasible, the original cards 
may be used for the straight alphabetical file, 
in that case having the name typed on the top 
line for quick filing—in either case having the 
merit of an original record, and making one 
typewritten set unnecessary. 


BADGES 

An inexpensive cardboard badge, lettered by 
hand in India ink, was used at Swampscott, a 
colored ribbon being attached to distinguish the 
special librarians. By preparing in advance the 
badges for all persons named on the program, 
and for many of those registered at the hotel 
or otherwise known to be planning attendance, 
the burden of lettering during the rush of regis- 
tration was somewhat reduced, and the appear- 
ance of the badges correspondingly improved. 
A word of caution in regard to the form of pin 
used is in order, since an unsubstantial fasten- 
ing adds to the losses and the consequent labor 
of replacement. 

The badge was the only article that we 
handed out personally, all programs and other 
material for free distribution being simply put 
on convenient shelves near the entrance to the 
booth and called to the attention of the — 
trants. 

SIGNS 


Clear, direct and authentic signs save repeated 
questioning, and promote order, good humour, 
and efficiency. It would be difficult to have too 
many, but those named below are suggested as 
at least a desirable minimum: 

Invitation to register (addressed to everyone at- 

tending even one session). 

Registration and Information booth (with office 

hours). 

Appointment bureau (with hours). 

Membership (with hours). 

Lost and found. 

Room signs (in hotel parlance familiar to bellboys 

and attendants). 

Groups meeting. 

Sieee for special bulletin boards or for specially 
grouped items on main board, as “events of to- 
day,” “excursions,” “exhibits.” 

“For sale” (with prices and directions) for official 
publications. 

“Take one” for free printed matter. 


SUMMARY 
With the hope that they will bring forth com- 
ments and discussion from the experience of 
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others, the following suggestions are offered as 
aids to good organization: 
Plan for close co-operation with all other commit- 
tees, 
Have all details thoroly worked out in advance. 
Stick to the system adopted. 
Make in advance a staff schedule for the week. 
Have typewritten instructions for the staff on all 
matters of routine. 
Do as much advance registration and badge work 
as possible. 
Anticipate probable questions by clearly posted signs. 
Use the bulletin board for official program announce- 
ments. 
Keep an authentic revised program on the desk. 
Post a map of the hotel. 
Post as many as possible of the “Sign below” 
announcements. 
Assign drawers or shelves to officers and commit- 
tees. 
Write every message—do not trust to verbal com- 
munications. 
Label all “desk copies” of folders and timetables. 
Label everything. 
FROM THE CHICAGO REGISTRY ROSTER 
Everleaner Allen, Arduous Baker, Babe Be- 
gay, Lucky Bird, Jett Black, Silveryrose Conway, 
Anna T. Cosey, James Custard, Maud Doubt, 
Alaric Dye, Sam Ellegant, May Flowers, Jack 
Frost, Josephine Getzoff, Florence Sinning, Betty 
Handwerker, Jane Hatmaker, Wm. Holiness, 
Charlotte May Ismay, Gordon Kindness, Elsie 
Mae Look, Sole Price, Mary A. Prince, Prince 
Edwin Smith, Charlotte Sparrowhawk, Ida 
Stonecipher, Harry D. Vinegar, Carrie Weary.— 
Chicago Public Library Staff News. 


“Among the other discouragements to scholar- 
ship at Oxford must be counted the libraries. 
They are hopelessly un-co-ordinated and so de- 
centralized that it requires years to learn what 
books on one’s own subject may be found there. 
Conditions in general, and no one in particular, 
are to blame for this situation. I was forced 
to add to the confusion by founding a special 
American History Library. The Bodleian, con- 
sidering its small income and staff, is highly 
efficient, even by American standards; it spends 
fewer pence in cataloging and shelving a new 
book than any American library spends dollars; 
but with the enormous output of modern presses 
the Bodleian will in a short time be unable to 
cope. The process of burrowing into the water- 
logged soil of Oxford cannot long be continued, 
and dumping books into their buildings merely 
adds to the confusion. It is time for Oxford to 
face the apparently disagreeable fact that even- 
tually a new Bodleian must be built, and prob- 
ably in the now thrice violated Parks. 

—An American Professor’s Reflection of Oxford, 
Spectator, Nov. 14, 1925. 
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Fundamentals of High School Library Work 


By ETHELWYN LAURENCE 


T may seem presumptuous for me to talk to 
l you on the fundamentals of high school 
library work.* You have been studying the 
fundamentals of all library work and could 
most probably tell me much that I do not know 
of the latest developments of that work in many 
lines. But I have in my mind some fundamen- 
tals not brought out in text books; they are in- 
tangible to some degree. Everyone has to find 
out to some extent for herself the fundamentals 
of an; work; but experience teaches and from 
my experience I want to try to help you to start 
further along on the pathway of finding out. 
Organized high school libraries are still com- 
paratively new. In California we have had one 
generation of them and we are so accustomed 
to finding them in our schools that we do not 
realize that in other parts they are still an inno- 
. vation. So you may be called upon to pioneer 
as I did years ago. A little friendly advice at 
that time in my life was very welcome and | 
am hoping that you too will take these hints 
as the words of an old trail maker to new ones. 
To those who are thinking of specializing in 
high school work I would like to offer a few 
thoughts. You have probably studied your 
qualifications for 
such a_ position. | 
but I may be able 
to suggest a few | 
points to you. | 
We who are in| 
high school li-} 
brary work have | 
the arrogance to | 
think that such a ] 
position requires 
more than does] 
that of an ordinary | 
librarian. It cer- 
tainly requires a | 
person with some 
of the teaching in- [i 
stincts. The work | 
demands sympathy | 
with the adolescent 
mind — that rules } 
out many whof 
think in terms of | 
a children’s libra- | 
*This paper is | 
abridged slightly from ] 
an address given to 
the senior class of 


the Los Angeles Pub- | 
lie Library School. 
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rian. In the junior high school some of 
the qualifications of a children’s librarian are 
very useful; but on the whole there is a decided 
difference between the attitude necessary for 
work with the older children and that suit- 
able for work in the juvenile department. 

There is the question of discipline. Tho we 
do not like to contemplate this side of the work, 
and tho the good librarian hides it as much 
as possible from herself as well as from the 
students, still we cannot afford to forget that 
some of it enters into every phase of school 
work, no matter by what means we accomplish 
the result of good order. To some minds this 
problem of a concealed dictatorship is ex- 
tremely distasteful. No one likes it, but there 
is a certain reward in producing order and in 
the exercise of governing without bullying. So, 
unless you can find a reward for this unpleasant 
side of things I would suggest that you leave 
high school work alone and do your library 
work in a place where you have more settled 
and self-controlled persons to work with. 

If you find that to work continuously and 
systematically at a task gives you the greater 
amount of satisfaction then the high school 
library is not the 
place where you 
will be most hap- 
py. For there one 
needs to be all 
things to all men 
and women and 
children. Most high 
schools employ 
only one trained 
librarian, so that 
she is on call at 
all times. She must 
drop the most im- 
portant thing at 
the most incon- 
} venient time to do 
another odd job. 
| The position is in 
the nature of a one 
man band: one 
| pair of hands and 
f one brain to do 
and think of all 
i from opening the 
mail to cataloging 
a scientific book. 
This point gives 
pause; for 
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it is most trying. Having to do everything at the 
same time is the rock on which many otherwise 
good librarians have foundered in school work. 
But there are compensations. One can make 
and keep one’s own rules. One has far more 
liberty of action than in an ordinary library, 
for there one has to be an example and that 
exercise is wearing to many. 

There is much administrative work to be 
done in a school library—quite as much as in 
a small public library. This depends somewhat 
on the business organization of the school sys- 
tem, but as we have it in Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, there is much of business detail to be 
kept very well and clearly or the Board of Edu- 
cation business office is disatisfied. The entire 
management of the department is in the hands 
of the librarian and in her hands alone, for the 
principal’s office cannot be consulted on any 
but the most important points, and the librarian 
is entirely responsible for all the running of the 
room, from ordering of supplies to the quiet- 
ness, neatness and general order. 

Do you like to direct young people?. Much 
of the routine work must be done with the 
student help and that help, tho willing, is not 
always excellent. But one gets inured to mis- 
takes after a while and one reckons with a per- 
centage of them in the day’s work. The chil- 
dren thoroly enjoy the helping; they find a 
great pleasure in learning to use materials and 
tools, and in keeping records correctly. In 
every semester there is at least one child who 
learns to be very useful, whose bent for order 
and accuracy is strengthened, and who is led 
to find the work in the world for which she is 
most fitted. 

A knowledge of the literature of the adole- 
scent is a useful qualification, and it is well to 
begin with this, rather than to hope to overtake 
it later on; for there will not be much time to 
work it up when once the position is yours. 

But the most important qualification of all 
is a sympathy with the adolescent mind. That 
is the sine qua non. We must understand some- 
thing of youth’s psychology, either intuitively 
or by study. Do you like to work with imma- 
ture minds? Or, would you rather help older 
people? Do you feel cramped with the con- 
tinual battering of the same old things, without 
the more broadening influence of the superior 
_mind? Does the continual society of those who 

are intellectually your inferiors bore you? All 
these must be taken into consideration when 
embarking on this career. 

Now, if I haven’t daunted you with the recital 
of all the drawbacks, if you think the compen- 
sations will make you enjoy the work in spite 
of many things which do not please you in pros- 
pect; we will suppose that you are appointed to 
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a high school which has never owned a librarian 
before. 

You have before you a fine piece of construc- 
tive work. How to lay that foundation so that 
the building grows in beauty? There can hardly 
be a more inspiring task. You are planning to 
influence hundreds of young people who of 
necessity are going to be brought into contact 
with the result of your labors. This is surely 
something which requires all the judgment and 
knowledge you can command. Every bit of 
power you have can be used. And all your 
personality can be thrown in for good measure. 


You are going to make precedents, and as you 
make those precedents you will help or hinder 
your work in the future. There is also a broader 
outlook to that making of precedents; you may 
also be making them for other people’s future. 
If you are an enthusiastic pioneer and you ex- 
pect the work to grow, it will grow and branch 
out in places and ways not apparent at first. 
So, be careful of your precedents; they will 
hamper or help in the future. 

Probably you will turn in the first organiza- 
tion work to the thing immediately before you, 
probably an unorganized mass of material and 
some unopened cases of books. You will feel 
that the first thing is to tackle the physical side 
of things: that is, to put the books all in order; 
classified, cataloged and on the shelves. That 
is of course necessary, but here let me plant a 
guide post. Is it as important that these books 
should all be methodically arranged as it is 
that the library itself, the spirit of the place, 
should have attention? We want our records 
to start correctly, and we want to avoid any 
confusion, but more than all we want the room 
itself to have the right welcoming atmosphere, 
and that takes thought and time. It takes time 
at least to appear unhurried, to speak the right 
word at the right moment, and especially to 
make pupils and teachers feel that technique 
is but the means to an end, and that the only 
thing to be done at that one moment is to con- 
sult with them. So don’t be too impatient for 
the mechanics of the organization, but give much 
thought to the building of the right feeling to- 
ward the library. As a rule you can count on 
the most loyal co-operation from all the powers 
that be. It is true that some of the more con- 
servative members of the educational body look 
askance at any innovation. They are inclined 
to think of any branching out as a fad; so there 
may be a critical spirit among a few on any 
faculty. If you find a slight spirit of antagon- 
ism toward a new “fad” from some of the 
faculty, that is another place in which to exer- 
cise your personality and persuasive powers. In 
that very unpleasant phrase of the market place, 
“sell your idea.” That is one thing that every 
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new school librarian should thoroly understand. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that your 
best results will always come by working thru 
your faculty. The children are under the influ- 
ence of their teachers every day; the attitude of 
the teachers will reflect in them always. You 
can influence the few students who voluntarily 
put themselves in your way; but the large ma- 
jority are first influenced by the teacher who 
meets them all the time. 

Since this library idea in the schools is com- 
paratively new, you will find that the majority 
of teachers do not know books. Even those who 
have done more reading than the average person 
may not know books as tools, and they do not 
know how to help the youngsters to know them. 
There is nothing surprising in this. This is the 
point where the librarian and teacher diverge. 
Why should we expect the teacher to have that 
expert knowledge which it is our function to 
contribute? The younger teachers show a dif- 
ferent attitude, for they have been brought up 
since high school libraries became general: 
they have been accustomed to using books as 
tools in school and college, and they instinc- 
tively turn to the library as their greatest help. 
Here we need do no missionary work, but only 
to satisfy the demands made of us. 

About the technical side of your work I shall 
say nothing. You know how to cope with that. 
All I would say is: Don’t be bound up in tech- 


nique. We all love to keep records. We love 
to feel that everything is neat and in order. And 
some of us forget that this is only a means 
and make it the end. We do not intend to do 
so, but unconsciously these things assume an 
undue importance in our minds. Still, technical 
details must have attention, so take all the time 
that you need to think out your system. There 
are many helps to make it easier for you to de- 
cide on what you want to use, Among these 
helps you will find the monographs published 
by the City Board of Education, one each on 
building equipment, supplies, and administra- 
tion, prepared by librarians who have worked 
out each detail. You need not be bound by 
what some one else has done. Here is where 
your training is of most value. The value of 
theoretical knowledge is the ability to dispense 
with theories when necessary. So you will de- 
cide on your technical system in the light of all 
your previous experience plus what others have 
found useful. 

I need scarcely add anything about a profes- 
sional attitude. You must have heard of it 
many times. But let me point out that nowhere 
in the library world is it of more importance 
than in a high school. Perhaps that has been 
one of our faults in the past; we have not taken 
the prestige of our work seriously enough. This 
is probably a legacy from the times when the 
library was a haven for the lady who was left 
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unprovided for, and the neighbors felt that they 
must find something for her to do. As she had 
always been fond of reading, the local library 
seemed the best place for her—and incidentally 
she didn’t expect much money! This time is 
fortunately for us long past and for our train- 
ing and work we are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as other professionals. But we shall 
only get this consideration as we tactfully de- 
mand it and also as we live up to the ethics of a 
profession. What is the difference between a 
clerk’s work and the work of a professional per- 
son? Is it not partly a point of view? In spite 
of the many fine and estimable and conscien- 
tious clerks who are working most faithfully, is 
there not more thought of the passage of the 
clock hands in that class of mind than there is 
in the best type of trained person? Professional 
persons work just as hard and just as faith- 
fully for a small salary as for a large one. It 
is the work that counts. As Kipling says, “The 
sheep they are my people.” So when we are 
setting our precedents for hours of service, let 
us not think too much of the time. 

Now, this does not mean that you must work 
all hours all days and every day; on the con- 
trary, you must have enough administrative 
ability to plan enough for the day’s work and 
not too much. It is poor business to overtax 
your strength continually so that you are never 
at your best and brightest. By degrees we are 
coming to realize that it is folly to break down 
under the ordinary strain of work, However 
sorry we may be for those who have a nervous 
breakdown, we all have an undercurrent of feel- 
ing that they have shown a lack of control and 
have allowed themselves to get into a bad state 
of health—this of course does not apply to un- 
foreseen troubles and illnesses which may come 
to all. Health is your greatest asset, and no 
work will be successful without calm nerves at 
the helm. 

Among the many things which will command 
your attention at the time of organization, is a 
thoro knowledge of the curriculum of the school 
to which you are attached. Study it all as if 
you intended to be a scholarship adviser. You 
will find that it will mean much to you in plan- 
ning your collection of material. 

The ordering of books will probably be left 
to a great extent in your hands. There will al- 
ways be teachers who know what they want to 
use and how they want to use it and you will 
come to rely on them a great deal; but some 
do not know the literature of their subjects; or 
at least they know little about what has been 
produced since they left college. Not only must 
you make a point of knowing this literature for 
them; but you must as tactfully as possible lead 
them towards knowing it for themselves, for no 
matter how good the books you order, unless the 
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teachers know how to use them, they will stand 
on your shelves, unwanted, unhonored, and un- 
sung. 

Many librarians grudge the time spent at 
faculty meetings. Much goes on at the meetings 
that has no immediate relation to the library, 
but it is well to identify one’s self in every way 
with the faculty, and the meeting may be made 
most profitable. One is in a position of isola- 
tion at best; “the only one of its kind in cap- 
tivity” in any school, and anything to bring one 
in contact with one’s fellow workers is to be 
welcomed. 

For that reason I suggest that you mingle 
with an activity of the school—the science club 
or the art work or another of the many things 
going on under the same roof. 

Librarians of Los Angeles have as their motto 
“the library should be the heart of the school.” 
Each has her own way of attaining that end: 
you will work out the best way for your per- 
sonality. 

A school librarian is in a position of isola- 
tion. As I said before, her work differs from 
that of her colleagues, and she has literally no 
one to turn to for help and advice in her own 
line. For that reason, if for no other, I would 
say that it is absolutely essential to join the 
local library associations and attend the meet- 
ings regularly and faithfully. How is one to 
keep up with the new developments of the work 
without hearing what others have done? It is 
fashionable with some to say that old subjects 
are threshed over and that there is nothing of 
value in the tiresome addresses. My own ex- 
perience is that meetings of our school library 
association have been of utmost value to me. 
and there is always something inspiring in the 
feeling of fellowship. 

The manner in which this work differs from 
the work in a public library is chiefly, of course, 
in the pedagogical side. If you have had ex- 
perience in schools or teaching you are most 
fortunate, for that will be of inestimable benefit 
to you, but at the same time you will probably 
come to realize that your greatest strength in 
the institution lies in the fact that you are at- 
tacking the problem of education from a differ- 
ent angle from that of the teacher. Your whole 
attitude towards the students is one of persua- 
sion and not of compulsion. This attitude, of 
course, may be and very likely is, the attitude 
of some teachers, but still everyone knows that 
a certain amount of compulsion has its place 
in the classroom. That we can have a different 
atmosphere in our room is one of the great 
benefits of the library. Here we can have a 
room whose physical aspects are an entire 
change from the usual school room. We have 
dignified furniture of good design; the arrange- 
ment is orderly, but at the same time less formal 
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than that of the desks. the decorations are often 
artistic. We give to the student a freedom of 
action and a liberty impossible in a recitation. 
And that atmosphere of wellbeing we must, by 
all means, strive to keep. The battle to win 
the child is more than half over when we can 
offer such advantages. We are given these out- 
ward advantages; what we need especially to 
do is to cultivate and hold the unseen advan- 
tages. This room is the one place in the school 
which it is a privilege to the pupil to use. It 
must never degenerate into anything else, never 
be used as a place of punishment or a place for 
students who are troublesome elsewhere. Un- 
less you are quick to resist every encroachment 
on your room you will soon find that it has 
fallen from its high estate and it is classed in 
the children’s mind with the detention room or 
the attendance office. This room must be made 


the beauty spot of the school; and be kept so. 
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To pupils and teachers alike it will appeal. 
Many a teacher comes to the library as the one 
quiet spot and goes away refreshed in mind and 
body. 

Kipling’s poem “The Song of the English” is 
written with a differert subject from ours in 
mind, but he is writing of those whom he feels 
are of the chosen race and of the high duties 
and responsibilities in connection with their 
calling; perhaps we may be allowed to adapt it 
to our vocation and consider ourselves the 
chosen of another race. 

Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage, 

(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your 

mirth) 

For the Lord our God most High 

He has made the deep as dry, 


He has smote for us a pathway to the ends of all 
the earth. 


Surely we have a goodly heritage! 


More Room for the Congressional Library 


DDITIONAL stack room 

for the rapidly increas- 
ing collections of the Library 
of Congress is at last assured. 
A grant of $345,000 in the 
appropriation act for the 
present year will start the 
work on a new bookstack in 
the northeast courtyard. The 
plans also make extended 
provisions for meeting spe- 
cial needs for secluded study 
rooms, where research work- 
ers may have more quiet and 
space than has been their lot 
of recent years. The total 
cost of the bookstack will 
probably reach $745,000. An- 
other important event of the 
year, the gift from Mrs. Fred- ° 


eric Shurtleff Coolidge of an \reyopraL TABLET, THE GIFT OF 


auditorium for chamber mu- 
sic, with endowment, has al- 
ready been noted in _ the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

The card catalog continues to grow at a rate 
(160,000 cards a year) which is depriving 
readers of desks and reserved tables in the main 
reading room. Card catalogs, says the super- 
intendent of the reading room, are extravagant 
consumers of space and time. In his graphic 
phrasing, “Our card catalog is merely a loose- 
leaf book of some millions of small thick leaves, 
printed on one side only, bound in wooden cov- 
ers in 4,112 volumes, costing about $92,000 per 
set.” An entry in a printed catalog occupies 


FRIENDS OF 
PUTNAM, 


only one-sixtieth of the space 
consumed by the same entry 
on a card in a card cabinet. 
Mr. Ashley believes that a 
practical way out of the 
dificulty will probably be 
reached by printing in book 
form large portions of the 
card catalog, such as subject 
groups or country groups or 
accession-period groups, and 
removing from the public 
catalog the corresponding 
card entries. 

In the Division of Manu- 
scripts the most interesting 
adventure of the year was the 
discovery and recovery of the 
President Arthur papers. The 
papers of “Citizen” Genét, 
representative of France dur- 
i the administration of 


SCULPTOR President Washington, have 
come to the library thru his 
descendants. The library’s collection of the 


“Dissertations” of Linnaeus has become prob- 
ably the largest of its kind in the United States. 
The number of incunabula in the L. C. collec- 
tion proper is 471, including 22 duplicates. 
Prices of book rarities, including Americana, 
have reached such unusual levels this year that 
the library has made purchases only where the 
prices seemed reasonable, Practically every- 
thing of moment that has been printed in He- 
brew in the United States is contained in the 
Hebrew collection. 
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At the end of the fiscal year last June 30th 
the total contents of the library, inclusive of the 
law library, were 3,285,765 books, a gain of 
106,661; 939,992 maps and views; 1,001,645 
volumes and pieces of music and 449,418 prints. 
Volumes cataloged during the year numbered 
79,143, of which 65,619 were accessions; classi- 
fied and prepared for the shelves, 78,485, of 
which 68,075 were new accessions. The num- 
ber of subscribers to printed cards increased 
from 3,374 to 3,593, and the whole number of 
different titles represented in the stock in June 
was 964,488. Bucknell University, Louvain 
University, and the United States Military Acad- 
emy were among the institutions adopting the 
L. C. classification for their libraries. The 
division was unable to issue any publications 
this year, and nine classes of the classification 
are out of print. Appropriations for salaries in 
1926 are $484,780, as compared with $457,020 
in 1925, The appropriation for increase of li- 
brary, $98,000, remains the same. Congress has 
as yet made no appropriations for carrying out 
the system of increases contemplated under the 
reclassification act of 1923, and in general em- 
ployees remain at the minima of the grades to 
which they were originally assigned. 


Importation Section in the Copyright 
Revision 
bea following is the draft for the importation 
section of the bill which the Authors’ League 
of America is to introduce into Congress after 
the recess: 

Section 41. During the existence of the coyright 
in any work, the author of which is an American 
citizen and to which protection is accorded under 
this Act, and in any work by a foreign author when 
such work has been ‘published and manufactured 
within the limits of the United States or its depend- 
encies under an assignment covering stated rights 
for the United States registered in the Copyright 
Office; then during the period in which any edition 
of American manufacture is published and kept on 
sale by the American proprietor, the importation into 
the United States of any copies thereof, or plates 
or mediums of all kinds for making copies thereof, 
(altho authorized by the author or proprietor of any 
foreign copyright) except used copies, shall be, and is 
hereby, prohibited, after registration and deposit of 
two copies of the American edition. Where both serial 
and book rights are assigned and only the serial is 
published and manufactured in the United States 
or its dependencies, the prohibition or importation 
shall not apply to the book form. 


Provided, however, that except as regards piratical 
copies such prohibition shall not apply. 


(a) To any work published in the country of origin 
with the authorization of the copyright proprietor, 
when imported, not more than one copy at a time, 
for use and not for sale or hire for profit, in good 
faith, by or for any person, library or branch thereof, 
school, college, society or institution incorporated for 
educational, literary, philosophical, scientific or re- 
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ligious purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine 
arts; provided the proprietor of the United States 
copyright of such work has within ten days after 
written demand declined or neglected to agree to 
supply the copy demanded at a price equivalent to 
the foreign price thereof and transportation charges, 
or provided that at the date of the order of such 
copy for importation no assignment covering stated 
rights for the United States with respect to such work 
had been registered in the Copyright Office; 

(b) To any work published in the country of origin 
with the authorization of the copyright proprietor 
when imported by the proprietor of the United States 
copyright for the purpose of filling demands for copies 
vane made pursuant to the preceding subdivision 
(a); 

(c) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, altho 
containing matter copyrighted in the United States 
printed or reprinted by authority of the copyright 
proprietor, unless such newspaper or magazine con- 
tains also copyright matter printed or reprinted with- 
out such authorization; 

(d) To the authorized edition of a book in a for- 
eign language or languages; 

(e) To works which form parts of libraries or col- 
lections purchased en bloc for the use of societies, 
institutions or libraries designated in the foregoing 
paragraph, or form. parts of the libraries or personal 
baggage belonging to persons or families arriving from 
foreign countries and are not intended for sale; 

(f) To works in raised characters for the use of 
the blind; 


(g) To works imported by the authority or for the 
use of the United States; 


Provided further, that copies imported as above 
may not lawfully be used in any way to violate the 
rights of the proprietor of the American copyright 
or annual or limited the copyright protection secured 
by this Act, and such unlawful use shall be deemed 
an infringement of copyright. 


“Of all the Aryans ---” 


seas Indianapolis Public Library registers sys- 
tematically, if not forcibly, the guests who 
join the staff four o’clock tea group. Not long 
ago came Christopher Morley, and a few days 
later he was followed by William McFee. Above 
the two signatures in the guest book are these 
two statements which have afforded Mr. Rush 
and his colleagues much amusement and 
pleasure: 


“Of all the Aryans, the nicest are the Libra- 
rians—impromptu announcement! 


“CHRISTOPHER MORLEY.” 


“The above remark merely confirms me in 
my belief that my friend Morley would make 
a pun under the very gallows. 


McFEeEkr.” 


Construction of new schools and libraries ab- 
sorbed five per cent of all the money spent for 
new buildings in the United States during 1923, 
says the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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National Safety Council Library Publicity 


N entering the Li- 

brary of the Na- 
tional Safety Coun- 
cil at Chicago, one 
sees a metal display 
rack which re- 
cently been installed 
for the display of 
pamphlets and leaflets 
of various sizes and 
thicknesses. On display 
are samples of the 
various _ publications 
of the National Safety 
Council, announce- 
ments of new books of 
interest to members, a 
small map of Chicago 
and other items of in- 
terest. All of this 
literature is for’ free 
distribution. Of course 
the materially is con- 
stantly being changed. 
It is a neat attractive 
arrangement for dis- 
playing pamphlets in 
quantities. 


Several times each , 


month the Council 


NATIONAL SAFETY €OUNCIL 
Information 
Bureau 


library staff prepares 
exhibits for display to 
be sent out to some of 
the large annual con- 
ventions of engineer- 
ing and industrial as- 
sociations, automobile 
shows, foremen’s meet- 
ings, state and county 
fairs and many other 
types of conventions. 
About eighteen exhibit 
mats are usually sent 
in one case. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tions show the type of 
cases and the type of 
mat and lettering. On 
the mats are mounted 
pamphlets, posters, 
photographs, lists of 
books, and other re- 
cent material of spec- 
ific interest to the con- 
vention, During the 
past few weeks these 
exhibit cases have 
traveled to a mining 
congress, to a metals’ 
association annual 
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convention, to a petroleum institute, to a state 
fair, a home exposition and to several annual 
conventions. 


Treasures of the Huntington 
Library 
A OSGIFTION of the building and the chief 


artistic and literary treasures of the Henry 

. Huntington Library at San Marino, Calif., 
bringing together for convenient reference many 
details not easily found elsewhere, is an im- 
portant section of “Rider’s California; A Guide- 
Book for Travelers” (Macmillan). 

The Huntington Library specializes in the 
source books of English literature and Ameri- 
can history. The collection has been brought 
together within a space of twenty years. Its 
rapid growth is largely due to Mr. Huntington’s 
having been able to buy in their entirety some 
thirty valuable private libraries, among them 
that of the late E. Dwight Church of Brooklyn, 
containing the finest collection of Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos outside England; that of 
Beverly Chew, rich in American poetry; and the 
Frederic R. Halsey library, specializing in both 
American and English literature. The collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire was one of the 
most important of the English libraries pur- 
chased outright, it containing the Kemble- 
Devonshire collection of plays and twenty-five 
Caxtons. . 

The library is especially strong in English 
literature, containing an unusually complete 
collection of the Elizabethan and later drama- 
tists. It claims to have the finest collection in 
the world of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. 
It has as many books printed in English prior 
to 1641 as in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary—8,000 titles—or just half the number in 
the British Museum. 

In the field of American history some of the 
rarities include all procurable editions of the 
Letter of Columbus announcing the discovery 
of America; first. editions in Spanish and Latin 
of the letters of Cortes announcing the conquest 
of Mexico; first editions of Champlain’s Works 
and those of Hennepin and Lescarbot; a nearly 
complete collection of the Jesuit Relations, most 
of the volumes in the original vellum binding; 
numerous works from the first presses of Cain- 
bridge, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
including the “Bay Psalm Book,” the only 
known copy of “The Book of General Lawes 
and Liberties Concerning the Inhabitants of 
Massachusetts” (1648); Bradford’s “Laws of 
New York.” and Eliot’s “Indian Bible”; also 
the recently acquired Judd Stewart Collection 
of Lincolniana, comprising 2,000 titles. 

The Ellesmere copy of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” heads the extraordinary collection of lit- 
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erary manuscripts. There are also copies of 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis,” Lydgate’s “Danse 
Macabre” and Milton’s “Comus.” Among the 
modern treasures are Thackeray’s “Adventures 
of Philip,” Charles Reade’s “Cloister and the 
Hearth,” Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses,” Mere- 
dith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” Ruskin’s 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” with many of 
his original drawings, Conrad’s “Nostromo,” 
and Kipling’s “From Sea to Sea.” On the 
American side are such items as Mark Twain’s 
“Prince and the Pauper,” Thoreau’s “Walden,” 
Bret Harte’s “Two Men of Sandy Bar,” and 
Stockton’s “Lady or the Tiger.” 

Historical manuscripts include the records of 
the Dutch West India Company, published in a 
limited edition by the library in 1924; Major 
André’s journal; a letter by Benedict Arnold 
acknowledging receipt of £6000 for betraying 
his country; Aaron Burr’s journal; Lincoln’s 
note-book; Sherman’s Memoirs, and all of John 
Fiske’s histories. Of special California interest 
are the long lost Fort Sutter Papers, recently 
recovered; the Records of the San Francisco 
Vigilantes of 1856 and the autograph letters of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino (1680-87). 

Representative specimens of English portrait 
painting include choice examples of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Raeburn and Romney. 
Among the American portraits are paintings of 
George Washington by Rembrandt Peale, Gil- 
bert Stuart, and Charles W. Peale. 


Radio Play Contest 
The Drama League of America and WLS, 


Sears, Rosebuck Agricultural Foundation, in 
the interest of better radio programs, are offer- 
ing prizes of $500, $200, and $100 for the best 
original radio play submitted before February 
first. The winning play will be broadcast dur- 
ing Drama Week from WLS and other leading 
broadcasting stations of the country. For par- 
ticulars about the contest apply to WLS, Sears, 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation Station, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, or to the Drama 
League of America, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 


Thirty-six hundred square feet of floor 
space at the Sesquicentennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia has been assigned, free, to the 
American Library Association for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Exhibit. This space will be in the 
proposed Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy. The Director of Education and Social 
Economy for the Sesquicentennial says that the 

anting to the A.L.A. of this space, which 

as a rental value of $18,000, represents a 
greater concession than has been granted to any 
other organization. a 
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Forty American Books for the World List 


T the request of the Committee on Intellect- 
A ual Co-operation of the League of Nations 
the American Library Association has selected 
the forty American books of the year 1924 
which it judges the most important for inclu- 
sion in the world list of six hundred titles to 
be published under the auspices of the League. 

The best books ordinarily become known 
abroad very slowly, and it is thought that the 
annual publication of a list limited to six hun- 
dred titles will be effective in drawing nations 
together into closer intellectual contact, by 
keeping them in touch with the works each 
nation believes to be its best. 


Countries publishing ten thousand or more 
new books annually are entitled to name forty 
—the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many and the United States are the only na- 
tions in this class. Countries publishing from 
five to ten thousand new works annually are 
entitled to name twenty; those of from twenty- 
five hundred to five thousand, ten; below 
twenty-five hundred, five. 


Betites Lettres AND Arr 


Anderson, Sherwood. A story-teller’s story. Huebsch. 

Bade, William Frederic. Life and letters of John 
Muir. 2 v. Houghton. 

Bianchi, Martha Dickinson. Life and letters of Emily 
Dickinson. Houghton. 

Boyd, Ernest. Portraits, real and imaginary. Doran. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Bare souls. Harper. 

Brownell, William Crary. Genius of style. Scribner. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. Mark Twain’s auto- 
biography. 2 v. Harper. 

Firkins, Oscar. William Dean Howells. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

Gorgas, Marie Doughty, and Burton J. Hendrick. Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas. Doubleday. 

Hambidge, Jay. The Parthenon and other Greek tem- 
ples. Yale. 

Hammond, John Winthrop. Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz. Century. 

Howe, M. A. DeW. Barrett Wendell and his letters. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Mumford, Lewis. Sticks and, stones. Boni. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Man who died twice. 
Macmillan. 

Seitz, Don. Joseph Pulitzer. Simon and Schuster. 

Sullivan, Louis Henry. Autobiography of an_ idea. 
Press of American Institute of Architects. 

White, William Allen. Woodrow Wilson. Houghton. 


TRAVEL 
Kent, Rockwell. Voyaging southward. Putnam's. 


History 
Mellwain, Charles Howard. American revolution. Mac- 
millan. 
Paxson, Frederic Logan. History of the American 
frontier. Houghton. 
Osgood, Henry Levi. American colonies in the 18th 
century. 4 vy. Columbia Univ. Press. 


Law 
Moore, John Bassett. International law and some cur- 
rent illustrations. Macmillan. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Beebe, Charles Williams. Galapagos. Putnam. 
Huntington, Ellsworth. The character of races. Scrib- 


ner. 

MacCurdy, George Grant. Humantorigins. 2 v. Apple- 
ton, 

Cowdry, Edmund Vincent. General cytology. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Evolution. Appleton. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont. The discovery of intelligence. 
Century. 

Martin, Everett Dean. Psychology, what it has to teach 
you about yourself and the world you live in. New 
York: People’s Institute Pub. Co. 

RELIGION 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. The modern use of the Bible. 
Macmillan. 

Mathews, Shailer. Contributions of science to religion. 
Appleton. 

Rowe, Henry Kalloch. History of religion in the 
United States. Macmillan. 


Soctat SciENCE 
Adams, Randolph Greenfield. History of the foreign 
policy of the United States. Macmillan. 
Allpert, Floyd Henry. Social psychology. Houghton. 
Faulkner, Harold Underwood. American economic his- 
tory. Harper. 
Fitch, John Andrews. The causes of industrial unrest. 


arper. 

Giddings, Franklin Henry.. Scientific study of human 
society. Univ. of North Carolina. 

Merriman, Charles Edward, and Harold Foote Gos- 
nell. Non-voting: causes and methods of control. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Pound, Roscoe. Law and morals. Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 

Small, Albion Woodbury. Origins of sociology. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 


Calendar 


Jan. 6-7. At the Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
Annual meeting of the Louisiana Library Association. 
Speakers: Milton J. Ferguson, Clarence B. Lester, 
Fannie C. Rawson, Essae M. Culver, Henry M. Gill, 
and William Beer. Accommodations at the Gordon, 
White Front and Commercial hotels. 

Jan. 17-23. Thrift week. Literature, posters, etc., ob- 
tainable from the National Council of the Y.M.C.A,, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

October 49. At Atlantic City. Forty-eighth annual 
conference of the American Library Association and 
affliated and other associations. Many state asso- 
ciations have decided not to hold their usual meet- 
ings within their respective states so as to make 
possible the attendance of members at this confer- 
oo celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the 


Feb. 14-20. National Drama Week. The American 
Library Association is one of the organizations co- 
operating with the Drama League of America. A.L.A 
publications which libraries will find useful in their 
plans for Drama Week are: “Plays for children” 
by Alice I. Hazeltine, an annotated index, giving also 
lists of plays suitable for special days and special 
occasions; and “Viewpoints in modern drama” by 
F. K. W. Drury, which characterizes and gives com- 
plete acting information on 368 plays. 

March 5-6. At the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. Spring 
meeting of the New Jersey Library Association. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


ij gger year of grace 1926 will be notable as the 
golden jubilee of the American Library As- 
sociation and the semi-centenary of three note- 
worthy events in connection therewith, which 
are, in chronological order: the establishment 
of the Liprary JOURNAL, from which proceeded 
the organization of the Association, its first 
number being issued in September, 1876; the 
organizing meeting of the American Library 
Association at Philadelphia, October 4-6th, 
which will be fittingly celebrated by the con- 
ference, divided between the mother city and 
its seaside suburb Atlantic City; and the pub- 


lication of the fundamental volume on 
libraries published soon thereafter. Altho 
Philadelphia will not attempt to. match 


the great centennial exposition of 1876, which 
gave start to so many good things—the modern 
library movement, the telephone, better bread 
and better coffee, and thus better digestion for 
the American people—the selective exhibition 
planned will be of importance and _ interest, 
especially in connection with the meetings of 
learned societies. Atlantic City, “America’s 
playground” and the greatest hostelry in the 
world, makes ready for great meetings in the 
auditorium which the librarians’ favorite Hotel 
Chelsea has erected within the year, while the 
high school nearby has seating capacity for 
three thousand; and in addition to this old 
favorite as headquarters, the splendid new 
hotels alongside, the Ambassador and the Ritz- 
Carlton will make special terms for A.L.A. 
attendants. The conference will be made an 
international one, the first in this country since 
that of 1904 at St. Louis, when so many nations 
were represented at the international love feast, 
and the growth of the library movement in other 
nations in the interim has been such that if 
delegates can be sent from all, the proof of 
international progress will indeed be remark- 
able. It is in President Belden’s thought that 
general sessions should occupy most of the 
time, bringing together on specific occasions the 
interests centered in the Special Libraries 
Association, which is so cordially co-operating, 
with those of children’s librarians, those of the 
library schools and other educational work, and 
those of the state and law librarians and library 
commissions, thus acquainting members in gen- 
eral with the broad divisions of library work, 
while giving less time and attention than usual 
to section and round table meetings. It is 
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planned to publish within this semi-centennial 
year the A. L. A. catalog in its extended edi- 
tion, the initial portion of the great Survey re- 
port, a first instalment towards the completion 
of the Sabin bibliography, and a fresh volume 
of the Evans catalog, and it is to be regretted 
that the new cumulative catalog of books in 
print, on which the H. W. Wilson Company will 
put its strength in 1926, cannot be published 
until the following year. The United States 
Bureau of Education plans also to publish 
within 1926 its new record of libraries, 
the first since that published in 1915, 
which will include statistics for 1923 of some 
eighty-five hundred libraries aggregating one 
hundred and twenty-two million volumes, and 
which may or may not include twenty-five hun- 
dred smaller libraries aggregating a million and 
a half more volumes. Thus will be emphasized 
the imrfense progress which has been made 
within the library field since the A.L.A. be- 
gan its work fifty years ago. 


HE library year 1925 was notable, not only 

for the conference at Seattle, which brought 
together in this corner of the union more than 
a thousand attendants, which is increased by the 
fact that at the Special Libraries and New Eng- 
land meeting at Swampscott, at the Sioux City 
meeting at Fort Wayne, Indiana, over eight 
hundred were present, a large proportion of 
them being non-participants at the Seattle 
conference,—but for the remarkable devel- 
opment of the functions of the A.L.A., 
particularly in the educational and publishing 
fields. The board of education for librarian- 
ship has made great progress, and the work 
of adult education has been fostered by the 
publication of eight issues of the “Reading 
With a Purpose” lists, out of the dozen planned 
for completion within 1926, a series whose 
value has met with enthusiastic appreciation 
both by librarians and readers. The activity of 
the League of Library Commissions was quick- 
ened and extended under Mr. Ferguson’s pres- 
idency by the grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion which has already stimulated library de- 
velopment in Louisiana, happily selected as the 
best ground for a state extension work demon- 
stration, where parish libraries corresponding to 
county libraries elsewhere are already in process 
of organization. 
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— have been few appointments to fore- 
most library posts, altho the Queensborough 
library system in Greater New York has now 
Owen C. Dever as its new head. But many 
well-known librarians have new post office ad- 
dresses as the result of transfers and promotions 
as positions have been made vacant in one way 
or another. Death reaped ripe harvest during 
the year in taking the veteran William R. East- 
man, eighty-nine, who at middle age became a 
graduate of one of the early classes in the first 
library school, Horace G. Wadlin, seventy-four, 
for fourteen years librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and Harriet L, Matthews of Lynn, 
after years of patient suffering. She was a par- 
ticipant in the 1876 conference, and her pass- 
ing leaves only R. R. Bowker, Melvil Dewey, 
Charles Evans, William E. Foster and E. Fannie 
Whitney to last into the semi-centenary year. 
Yale lost a valued associate in Charles J. Barr, 
and the death of Chester M. Cate soon after his 
succession to George Watson Cole at the Hunt- 
ington Library in California was tragedy indeed. 
The longevity of the profession was further 
illustrated by the seventieth library anniversary 
of Charles Alexander Nelson, the golden jubi- 
lee in library work of Caroline M. Hewins and 
the jubilee testimonial in Russia to Madame 
Haffkin Hamburger after thirty-five years of 
library association. George Godard as state 
librarian of Connecticut and Mary E. Wood as 
the pioneer of library work in China completed 
a quarter century of noteworthy service. The 
retirement of Florence Woodworth and of Ada 
Alice Jones, after more than thirty-five years’ 
connection with the Albany Library School and 
the New York State Library, removes them 
from active library service. Related enterprises 
with tempting prospects deprived the profession 
ot Harold T. Dougherty of Newton, Mar- 
ion H. Fiery of the New York Public Library 
and Herman O. Parkinson of Stockton, who 
becomes the regional representative of the Gay- 
lord library supply house on the coast, where 
three branches have already represented the Li- 
brary Bureau, merged in the past year with the 
Rand Kardex Co. Burton E. Stevenson in return- 
ing to Paris as head of the American Library 
crowns the work which he had begun during 
the war, and which has been developed during 
the four years’ administration of W. Dawson 
Johnston, and James G. Hodgson has gone to 
Rome as librarian of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 


OF library buildings, the completion and 
opening of that at Cleveland was the 
chief feature of the year, while Texas 
is the richer by the inauguration of the 
Houston Public Library, but such progress 
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has been made on other great undertakings 
that the new Philadelphia library will be ready 
to welcome the 1926 conference, Los Angeles 
expects to open its doors very soon, and Bir- 
mingham’s new building will also be ready, 
equipped in part for the moment after the de- 
structive fire by sympathetic libraries thruout 
the country. Beyond specific mention are the 
many additions of public or college library 
buildings which marked almost beyond preced- 
ent the past year. The splendid gifts which 
illustrate American generosity, both of the per- 
sonal and collective sort, make monuments of 
that generosity in fields so far removed as the 
University of Tokyo, whose destroyed library 
will be replaced thru the magnificent gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which also will house 
a gift collection contributed by American libra- 
ries to the extent of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes and, on a lesser scale, by other national- 
ities, and the completion of the American sub- 
scription for the University of Louvain, in 
which the pennies of school children thruout 
the country and the dollars of the New York 
police force are characteristic portions. The com- 
pletion of the $5,000,000 Hampton-Tuskegee en- 
dowment will insure the development of the new 
library school for the training of negro libra- 
rians at Hampton Institute, Va., organized this 
year under the directorship of Miss Florence 
Curtis, who brings to the new work her experi- 
ence at the Illinois and Drexel Institute Schools. 
In addition to the liberal support of general 
library development pledged by the Carnegie 
Corporation last year, it has made additional 
gifts for specific work undertaken by the 
A.L.A. and cognate associations. Richmond, 
Va., has now the benefit of the Dooley bequest 
of half a million dollars, which will enable 
the Richmond Public Library, established two 
years since, to put itself on the map, in associa- 
tion with consolidated local libraries, and gift- 
giving for the benefit of libraries has become 
of increasing significance. 


yg Solberg measure, supported by the 
Authors’ League and endorsed by the 
American Library Association, and introduced 
into the last Congress as the Perkins bill, has 
been reintroduced into the present Congress, but 
a revised form to be introduced after the recess 
will have the support of the Authors’ League, 
with modifications agreed upon at conferences 
between representatives of the Authors’ League 
and other organizations specifically concerned 
with copyright. The one modification to which 
librarians will except is the substitution as Sec- 
tion 41 of the amended form which specifically 
gives to English authors and American publish- 
ers control of the American market thru restric- 
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tion of importation in the case of English works 
of which editions are manufactured here. Works 
in languages other than English are not subject 
to this restriction, nor are English works, except 
so far as manufactured here and during the time 
when an American edition is kept in print and 
for sale. The substitute section is printed in 
another column, and it will be noted that the 
objection of librarians centers chiefly in the 
clause, which provides that copies may be im- 
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ported by libraries only after the publisher of 
the American edition declines or neglects to fur- 
nish copies of the original English edition at 
the English price plus transportation cost. On 
this the contest will center during the heari 
before the Committee on Patents, and it should 
be made clear that the American Library Asso- 
ciation thoroly supports the entrance of the 
=e States into the International Copyright 
nion. 


The Open Round Table 


The Questionnaire Method 


To the Editor of the LipRARY JOURNAL: 

the occasional criticisms uttered against 
the Library Survey and the questionnaire 
method which it is following, we have been 
told more than once that the questionnaire 
method is discredited in the eyes of educational 
experts, 

Any one connected with an educational: in- 
stitution and knowing something not merely of 
what he receives in his own mail but what is 
received in the office of the president and .other 
administrative offices of the institution, knows 
that the questionnaire method is still in vogue 
when facts on a large scale are desired, the 
United States Bureau of Education being one 
of the many educational agencies still using 
this method, sand to good advantage. The fol- 
lowing statement taken from the report of the 
director of the American Council on Education 
1925 would seem a further warrant from good 
authority in the matter of fact-finding surveys 
in the educational field: 


Probably the most significant indication of popular 
growth in matters educational may be found in the 
ever-broadening acceptance of the thesis that in a de- 
mocracy facts control education... . 

A second significant sign of widepread growth in 
education is the ever-increasing desire of schoolmen 
to co-operate in establishing the facts that control 
education. This is indicated by the rapid change dur- 
ing the past five years in the technique of educational 
investigation. Then studies were conducted mainly by 
questionnaires which called for some statistics and 
many expressions of opinion. Recommendations based 
on the answers received were formulated by an indi- 
vidual or a committee and distributed to those responsi- 
ble for administration of the activity investigated. 
While many of the reports thus made have been effective 
in stimulating and guiding progress, there were always 
wide differences of opinion as to the validity of the 
conclusions drawn. It is now recognized that such stu- 
dies are much more effective if fewer opinions and 
more facts are collected and if a large number of 
people co-operate both in finding the facts and in inter- 
preting their meaning. 


The chairman of the A. L. A. Survey Com- 
mittee has frequently stated that the committee 
considers itself a “fact-finding, not a fault-find- 


ing and not an opinion-finding” committee. 
is ‘unfortunate perhaps that some members of 
the profession cannot maintain the same point 
of view. 

Joun Boynton Kalser, Librarian. 


State University of Iowa. 


Desks V. Tables in the Reading 


Room 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

Since the publication of the description of 
the State University of Montana Library build- 
ing in the LipraryY JOURNAL, a number of in- 
quiries have been received regarding the results 
of the use of desks in the reading room instead 
of tables. The reading room is thirty-eight feet 
wide and one hundred and fifty feet long. The 
double desks are forty-seven by thirty-one 
inches, making the desk room available for each 
person thirty-one by twenty-three inches. In 
width, there are eight rows of desks with narrow 
aisles between. In length, there are eighteen of 
these desks and they are not crowded. 

The aisle leading from the main entrance is 
six feet wide, and the aisles around the sides of 
the room are wider than those between desks. 
The estimated seating capacity of the reading 
room with the tables was three hundred, With 
the desks the capacity is two hundred and 
eighty-six, a loss of fourteen, 

The students who were here when the old 
building was in use much prefer the desks to the 
tables. There is a certain amount of isolation 
when they have a desk to themselves, which they 
do not feel at the tables. 

The library staff finds that the desks aid in 
maintaining discipline. They decrease the 
opportunity for conversation on the part of stu- 
dents. Considering everything, the desks have 
turned out to be very satisfactory, and we are 
- that we decided to install them instead of 
tables, 


M. Gertrupe Buckuous, Librarian. 
Montana State Library. 
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American Library Association 
CATALOG SECTION 
REGISTER OF CATALOGERS 
A SUPPLEMENT to the list of registered cata- 
logers 1921-1924, published in the Liprary 
JournaL of May 1, 1925, will be printed in an 
early number of the JournaL. Any cataloger 
who has not yet registered should communicate 
with Miss Eliza Lamb at the Harper Memo- 
rial Library, University of Chicago. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKBUYING 
New CopyriGHt MEASURE A MENACE 


Libraries, private buyers and _ booksellers 
alike are to be denied in the new copyright 
bill offered the sixty-ninth Congress. The pub- 
lishers and printers have finally had their way 
with the Authors’ League, and the modification 
of the Solberg bill which it presents will con- 
tain, among other changes, a long anti-importa- 
tion section to their liking. This measure has 
not yet (December 15) been introduced, but its 
character is known. When it appears, notice 
will be mailed every head librarian in the Amer- 
ican Library Association, so that protests may 
be poured into Washington. 

The proposal is (1) to forbid entirely the im- 
portation of any foreign (tho legitimate) edi- 
tion of an American work, and (2) to require 
that orders for the original edition of a foreign 
work reprinted here be sent exclusively to “the 
proprietor of the United States copyright.” 
[Libraries are in neither cases thus restricted 
now. | 

Exceptions are: (1) used copies; (2) foreign 
newspapers and magazines; (3) foreign lan- 
guage books, if printed here in translation only; 
(4) libraries or collections purchased en bloc 
for institutions; (5) travellers’ books; (6) 
raised print; and (7) ~works for the United 
States, 

The only libraries, then, retaining their old 
liberty in buying lawful books will be those of 
the Government. Why, none explains. The 
only persons left undisturbed are the blind. 
Others fare worse than the libraries, for they 
= refused the right to import collections en 

oc. 

As for dealers, they are left off the map, as 
usual, since they will not be permitted to stock 
any foreign edition, if one is made here. 

Envisage the situation under such a statute. 

No one could safely order from foreign cata- 
logs, advertisements, or reviews, without inquiry 
of Washington. Otherwise, he might find him- 


self a smuggler and his consignment confiscated, 


Library Organizations 


for an American edition might within the hour 
or a generation ago have been recorded in the 
Copyright Office. That would be a new experi- 
ence for American scholars, scientists, artists, 
educators, librarians, and, indeed, something 
new under the sun, for there is no foreign 
counterpart. Abroad, original editions have 
free course. Tauchnitz, for example, in Ger- 
many, cannot touch the inflow of the British and 
American originals he reprints. Every library, 
whether or not importing, should resent the in- 
dignity. 

But every library is touched in more than 
dignity and convenience. The scheme is ex- 
pensive. To stimulate the reprinting of salable 
foreign, especially British, books is its avowed 
object. But it costs less to print from one type- 
setting than from two or more. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’s needless American plates 
cost $200,000. The publishers may not want to 
reprint, but Labor will not assent to their monop- 
oly unless they do. The American edition may 
be as good and cheap as the foreign, and the 
latter, as the bill requires, may be sold by the 
reprinter at its home price, but this does not 
obscure the fact that double publication is an 
economic waste. Improved bookselling, not 
multiplication of issues, is what the situation 
demands, so that the price on both sides of the 
Atlantic may drop. 

The scheme would not only be annoying and 
costly, but would prove unenforceable as well. 
It is retroactive, and runs for fifty years after 
the author’s death. The record of reprints, 
past and future, must be registered in the Copy- 
right Office and relayed to every custom house. 
Daily interfiling of new entries, and withdrawal 
of old ones, as copyrights expired or publishers 
stock became exhausted (tho the bill does not 
provide for such stock reports) would be neces- 
sary along all our boundary. Then, every book 
entering the United States must be checked by 
this mounting and shifting total. The confu- 
sion and delay would be unprecedented. It 
would end, as now, in applicability only to com- 
mercial shipments in bulk, of which the pub- 
lishers gave specific notice. The rest would be 
a farce. 

All this huge machinery invoked against the 
eountry’s foremost intellectual workers and 
alertest libraries in the name of copyright—a 
grant made solely to protect the author against 
publishers who would print without leave and 
pocket the proceeds! 

The amended bill once more admits the in- 
defensible manufacturing clause, tho excusing 
foreign authors. The American writer who pre- 
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fers to print abroad will continue without the 
protection of American law, tho in honor an 
author’s work is his own no matter who does the 
typesetting. Protest on this score, however, is 
useless now, since Labor has promises which 
must be kept. 

Librarians have no other course open but to 
urge rejection of this measure till its importa- 
tion section is amended so as to secure to Edu- 
cation its accustomed freedom of purchase. The 
protests will be mailed to the new chairman of 
the House Committee on Patents, Hon. Albert 
H. Vestal, of Indiana; to Senator Richard P. 
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Ernst, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Patents, and copies to the individual librarian’s 
full delegation in the Senate and House. When 
the number of the bill is reported, as above 
promised, action should be immediate, as hear 
ings will be sought for January. 
M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, Chairman. 
Cart L. Cannon, 
Asa Don DickINson, 
Hitter C. WELLMAN, 
Purp B. Wricurt. 
A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 


Library Book Outlook 


crn new Zane Grey novel, The Vanishing 
American (Harper, $2), is a romance of the 
American Indian, in which the hero’s warrior- 
soul struggles with his heritage of white-man 
education. 

Three interesting new biographical works 
offer themselves for acquisition. The Memoirs 
‘of William Jennings Bryan (Winston, $3.75), 
is the unfinished autobiography which has been 
completed by Mrs. Bryan. Seventy Summers, 
by Poultney Bigelow (Longmans, 2v., $10), 
is full of interesting references to most of the 
leading personages of the time in both hemi- 
spheres. It will doubtless stir up considerable 
comment in this country. The Pilgrim of Eter- 
nity, by John Drinkwater (Doran, $5), is a dra- 
matic portrayal of the glamorous, violent 
Byron. 

In Sisley Huddleston’s France and _ the 
French (914.4, Scribner, $3), we have a por- 
trait of the country and its people by one who 
has had unusual opportunities of studying that 
country intimately. So also Japan in Silhou- 
ette, by Trowbridge Hall (915.2, Macmillan, 
$2.50), reveals much of the life, literature, and 
beauty of that country. 

A History of Russia, by S. F. Platanov (947, 
Macmillan, $7.50), is by the leading Russian 
historian of the day. It has been a popular 
text in Russian universities for more than two 
decades. 

The World Court, by A. S. de Bustamente 
(341, Macmillan, $3), is written by a judge of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The United States Senate and the International 
Court, by Frances Alice Kellor (341, Seltzer, 
$2), continues the author’s Security Against 
War, which was published a year ago. Sidney 
Brooks’ America and Germany, 1918-1925 (327, 
Macmillan, $1.50), narrates, without prejudice, 
our recent dealings with Germany, and reveals 
the essence of present-day American-German 
relations. The Moslem World of To-day, by 
John Raleigh Mott (297, Doran, $2.50), is a 


composite study of an international problem, 
by various contributors. 

In the field of Literature, we have A Cen- 
tury of the English Novel, by Cornelius Wey- 
gandt (823, Century, $2.50), which includes an 
estimate of English novelists from the time of 
Scott down to the death of Conrad. English 
Satire and Satirists, by Hugh Walker (827, Dut- 
ton, $3), is one of the excellent Channels of 
English Literature series. The Nobel Prize 
Winners in Literature, by Annie Russell Marble 
(809, Appleton, $3), gives the facts concerning 
the lives and works of the authors who have 
thus far received the awards. Volume 2 of 
Representative Plays by American Dramatists, 
ably edited by Montrose J. Moses (812, Dutton, 
$8), covers the period from 1815 to 1858. 
Pluck and Luck, by Robert C. Benchley (817, 
Holt, $2), offers new humorous essays by the 
author of Love Conquers All. 

A plea for the establishment of industrial 
museums in this country is contained in Charles 
R. Richards’ book entitled The Industrial Mu- 
seum (600, Macmillan, $3). 

The dearth of really new books at this season 
of the year permits of the listing of a number 
of recently-published books that present new 
treatments of subjects already more or less ade- 
quately covered by previously-published books, 
but which may well be considered for replace- 
ment of out-of-date works in their respective 
fields, or for augmentation of existing 
collections. 

In Ancient History, there are Greek Social 
Life, by F. A. Wright (938, Dutton, $2), and 
Rome of the Kings, by Doremus Almy Hayes 
(937, Dutton, $3). 

In Sociology, we have Common Wealth, by 
C. G. Campbell (330, Century, $3); The Phan- 
tom Public, by Walter Lippmann (321, Har- 
court-Brace, $2); Community Organization, by 
Jesse F. Steiner (352, Century, $2.25); Clubs, 
Making and Management, by Renée B. Stern 
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(367, Rand-McNally, $1.50); Congress, the 
Constitution, and the Supreme Court, by 
Charles Warren (353, Little-Brown, $3.50); 
Men, Women, and Colleges, by Le Baron R. 
Briggs (378, Houghton-Mifflin, $1.50); School 
and Home, by Angelo Patri (372, Appleton, 
$1.50) ; Everyman’s Insurance, by Frazer Hood 
(368, Appleton, $1.50); Selected Articles on 
Birth-Control, by Julia E. Johnsen (323, Wil- 
son, $2.40); Trade-Associations, Their Eco- 
nomic Significance and Legal Status, by the 
National Industrial Conference Board (381, The 
Board, $3); and Statistical Analysis, by Ed- 
mund Ezra Day (311, Macmillan, $4). 

In Science, Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, by George A. Dorsey (136, Harper, 
$3.50); Man, the Puppet, by Maurice Lipsky 
(134, Frank-Maurice, $2.50); What Evolution 
Is, by George H. Parker (575, Harvard Univ. 
Pr., $1.50); Evolution Explained, by J. Inglis 
Parsons (575, Small-Maynard, $2.50) ; Biology, 
by Patrick Geddes (570, Holt, $1), in the Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge; The 
Marvels of Animal Ingenuity, by C. A. Ealand 
(591.5, Lippincott, $3); Mushrooms, a Hand- 
book of Edible and Inedible Species (641, 
Houghton-Mifflin, $3); Bacteriology, by Carl 
H. Browning (616, Holt, $1), in the Home 
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University Library; Evenings with the Stars, by 
Mary Proctor (523, Harper, $2.50); Science 
and the Modern World, by A, N. Whitehead 
(504, Macmillan, $3); The Marvels of Modern 
Physics, by Joseph McCabe (530, Putnam, 
$1.50); Chemistry in Modern Life, by Svante 
Arrhenius (542, Van Nostrand, $3); The 
A-B-C of Relativity, by Bertrand Russell (501, 
Harper, $2.50); The Romance of Lighthouses 
and Life-Boats, by Thomas W. Corbin (656, 
Lippincott, $3) ; and Scientific Amusements and 
Experiments, by Charles R. Gibson (604, Lip- 
pincott, $2.50). 

Applied Arts and Sciences has: Half-Hours 
in the Kitchenette, by G. F. Scotson-Clark 
(641.5, Appleton, $1); The Small-House 
Primer, by Edwin Bonta (692, Little-Brown, 
$2.50) ; The Smartly-Dressed Woman, by Emily 
Burbank (646, Dodd-Mead, $3); Hats and How 
to Make Them, by Virginia C. Patty (646, 
Rand-McNally, $2.25) ; The Management of the 
Farm, by Llewellyn A. Moorhouse (630, Ap- 
pleton, $3.50); Marketing, by Edmund Brown 
(656, Harper, $3); and Advertising, Its Use 
and Abuse, by Sir Charles Frederick Higham 
(659, Holt, $1), in the Home University 
Library. 

Louis N. Ferret. 


Among Librarians 


Bernice K. Bailey, of the staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the librarian at the Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Gertrude Blanchard, 1913 Pittsburgh, is now 
in charge of the central children’s room at the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Emile Chatelain, director of the Sorbonne 
Library, who retired at the beginning of the 
present academic year, has been succeeded by 
Dr. L. Barrau-Dihigo, librarian of the Uni- 
versity School of Pharmacy, and formerly as- 
sistant university librarian. 


Lucy Condell, assistant librarian at Edward 
Hines, Jr., Hospital, Maywood, IIl., has been 
transferred to the Veterans’ Hospital Library, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Harriet Dolbee, who since 1901 has been con- 
nected with the Hayner Public Library at Alton, 
Ill., first as assistant librarian and then as chief 
librarian, has resigned, and will be succeeded 
by Jane Bassett. Since the establishment of the 
library over forty years ago some member of 
Miss Dolbee’s family has been librarian, and 
she retains her connection thru her appointment 


as a member of the Board of Trustees. 
Lucy Fuller, 1916 Pittsburgh, has been ap- 


pointed librarian of the Tyrrell Library, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Mrs. Nina Hatfield was, on December 1, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hoboken (N. J.) Public 
Library in succession to her late husband, 
Thomas F. Hatfield, who had held that post for 
several years. 

Leonore E, Herron, since 1891 librarian at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., died Novem- 
ber 15 after a year’s leave of absence on account 
of ill health. She returned in the fall to wel- 
come Florence Rising Curtis as head of the 
newly established library school, and she is suc- 
ceeded by her sister, Winifred A. Herron, as 
librarian of the collection which during her 
thirty-five years’ work grew from five thousand 
volumes to a fifty-five thousand volume library 
housed in an attractive modern building. 


Wil Hutchinson, 1923 Pratt, librarian at the 
Veterans’ Hospital at Rutland, Mass., has been 
sent to organize the library service at the new 
Veterans’ Hospital, Aspinwall, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Frances Walsh of the Worcester Public Library 
succeeds her at the Rutland Hospital. 

Mary Hughes, 1914 Pittsburgh, is head of 
children’s department, Tacoma Public Library. 
Miss Hughes will assume her position the first 
of February. 
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Marian Leatherman, 1916 Illinois, recently 
librarian of Drake University, is now assistant 
librarian at Pennsylvania State College Library. 


Edith R. Miller, of the Carnegie Library, 
Mitchell, S. D., appointed librarian at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, American Lake, Wash. 


John Trotwood Moore, director of the Ten- 
nessee departments of libraries, archives and 
history, has the honor—not often accorded li- 
brarians—of having his works appear in a com- 
plete edition in his lifetime. This edition, pub- 
lished by the Cokesbury Press of Nashville, 
gives in six volumes the novels, short stories, 
and verse of the versatile state librarian who, 
beginning life as a teacher, next took up the 
rearing of blooded stock before beginning liter- 
ary work. “Old Mistis” gives the title to a 
volume of songs and stories from Tennessee; 
“Uncle Wash, His Stories” is a transcription of 
true stories taken down from time to time; “A 
Summer Hymnal” is a romance of Tennessee; 
“The Bishop of Cottontown,” a story of the 
southern cotton mills; “The Gift of the Grass” 
is the autobiography of a famous racing horse, 
and “Jack Ballinger, Forrester” a novel. 


Phyllis Moulton, who for about a year and a 
half has been librarian of the British Library of 
Information, 44 Whitehall Street, New York, 
joined the staff of the National Conference on 
the Christian Way of Life, at 129 East 52nd St. 
as a research worker, December 1. 


Annabel Porter, 1906 Pittsburgh, is now 
superintendent, children’s department of the 


Seattle (Wash.) Public Library. 


Gladys B. Quinn, formerly assistant librarian 
at Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital at Maywood, 
Ill., is now in charge of the Veterans’ Hospital 
Library, Ft. Harrison, Helena, Mont. 


Grace Reed, 1925 Simmons, is an assistant 
at the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Public Library. 


Fifty-two members of the staff of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Public Library honored Ruth Rock- 
wood, head of the reference department, and 
Jessie Hodge Millard, head of the children’s de- 

artment, on December Ist, with a dinner, cele- 
beating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
service in the library. 


Horace Greeley Wadlin, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library from 1903 to June 1917, and 
since that librarian emeritus, died at Winchester, 
Mass., last month. Mr. Wadlin, after practicing 
for a short time as an architect, became a 
special agent and in 1888 chief of the Masea- 
deutie Bureau of Statistics. His “History of 
the Boston Public Library” of 1911 is known 
to librarians who are less familiar with his 
many statistical and historical works. 
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In New York HicH ScHoois 


Manuattan: New York Training School, 
Edyth L, Miller; DeWitt Clinton, Harriette Ar- 
den, Florence E. Van Vliet, Aline Sanborn; Julia 
Richman, Vera Elder, Katharine M. Christopher, 
Helen Carpenter; Wadleigh, Maude S. McClel- 
land, Mary McDonnell; Washington Irving. 
Sarah E. Annett, E. W. Alexander, Mrs. Vera 
Phelps; High School of Commerce, Ethel Sava- 
cool, Madelyn Perkins; Stuyvesant, Morris 
Zatz, Grace L. Cook; George Washington, Ruth 
Wilcox, Edith M. Grout; Haaren, Rose Eichen- 
baum; Seward Park, Jerusha G. Meigs, Mrs. J. 
E. Pavis; Textile, Pauline Madden. 


Bronx: Morris, Bertha F. Hathway, M. 
Louise Hamlin; Evander Childs, Daisy B. Sabin, 
Marie Brendel; Theodore Roosevelt, Marjorie 
V. O'Donnell; James Monroe, Agnes Cowing, 
Bertha Greenebaum; Walton, Harriet Bircholdt. 


BrookLyn: Maxwell Training School, Esther 
M. Davis, Gertrude Deardon; Girls’, Mary E. 
Hall, Mary I. Newton, Stella Bateman; Boys’, 
S. R. Parker, Helen Preston, Ruth Malmar, 
Marguerite H. Entle; Manual Training, Ella M. 
Hazen, Corine Clough; Brooklyn Technical, W. 
H. Duncan, Jr.; Erasmus Hall, Mary Kings- 
bury, Ella Suydam, Beatrice E. Odell; Eastern 
District, Laura Bertemy; Alexander Hamilton, 
Carson Brevoort, Mary M. Brough; Bushwick, 
Milo F. McDonald, Jane Brower; Bay Ridge, E. 
B. McKnight, J. H. Brotherton; New Utrecht, 
Muriel A. Crooks; Girls’ Commercial, Mary 
Preston, Laura S, Charlock; Thomas Jefferson, 
Frances Burdick, Nellie C. Brink, Elizabeth 
Kent; James Madison, Sheldon Fletcher, Emily 
K. Colwell; Franklin K. Lane, Gertrude Clark. 


QuEENS: Jamaica Training School, Ruth T. 
Miller; Bryant, Annie M. Thayer, Florence Fo- 
shay; Jamaica, Rosamond Joslyn; Newtown, 
Julia I. Bedell, Mrs. James Allennee Adams; Far 
Rockaway (no librarian) ; Richmond Hill, Julia 
Robeson; Flushing, Jean Ely. 


Ricumonp: Curtis, Julia T. Phillips; Totten- 
ville (no librarian). 


Our Contributors 

Asa Don Dickinson, who has made accessible 
a modest eighteenth century librarian’s concep- 
tion of his office, has been since his return from 
A.L.A. Library War work in France in 1919 
librarian of the University of Pennsylvania, thus 
showing himself not disinclined to be near the 
center of the American book world which the 
filling of a college post in the state of Wash- 
ington and a university librarianship in India 
might not lead one to expect. The War and 
children and literature and other things have 
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inspired a series of books known to librarians 
—and others. So far as we know none of the 
reference books mention that the “Punjab 
Library Primer” was written in three summer 
weeks two hundred miles from a railroad in the 
heart of the Himalayas, that Mr. Dickinson thinks 
he hates the automobile and games—which in- 
terfere with contemplation—and likes a pipe 
and tramping and foreign travel, nor do they 
record that it was from Mr. Dickinson that 
Christopher Morley borrowed Roger Mifflin’s 
beard—what time the two occupied adjoining 
desks in the editorial office of Doubleday, Page 
and Co. 

Arthur E. Bostwick—is Dr. Bostwick 

Mahlon K. Schnacke worked for some years 
at the St. Paul and University of Minnesota 
libraries before taking the New York State 
Library Course and accepting a position in the 
reference department of the New York Public 
Library. Readers of New York Libraries will 
remember his fine “Plea for Liberalism in the 
Selection of Books for Public Libraries” printed 
last May. A subject which has occupied him 
much for the past fifteen years is European 
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(Continental) genealogy, and libraries will 
doubtless be the richer one of these days by 
the appearance in print of some of Mr. 
Schnacke’s researches. 

Katherine Maynard is the wife of George 
S. Maynard, technology librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. But she exists also in her own 
right. A preference for summers off has made 
her choose chiefly short jobs in literary or 
library work, including assistance in editing the 
John Muir manuscripts, and putting thru press 
Dr. W. R. P. Emerson’s book on “Nutrition and 
Growth in Children.” Mrs. Maynard who is a 
graduate of the New York Public Library 
School has held various posts in that library; 
she has also been librarian of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Her annotated 
list of books for the amateur gardener appeared 
in our number for April 1. For the rest, folk- 
dancing and country life, golf and gardening. 

Ethelwyn Laurence who writes on Funda- 
mentals of High School Library Work is the 
enthusiastic librarian of the Los Angeles High 
School, 


Current Literature and Bibliography 


The current number of Revue des Biblio- 
théques (dated August to October, 1925) con- 
tains an abridged index to the articles in the 
Liprary JouRNAL from 1919 to 1921, the work 
of Suzanne Briet. 

In our number for January 15 will appear 
“Some Reference Books of 1925,” the annual 
supplement to the A.L.A. “Guide to Reference 
Books” which has been written for the JouRNAL 
by Isadora Gilbert Mudge, reference librarian 
of Columbia University. 

In an early number we shall give the first 
installment of an index to current literature 
on libraries and related subjects, which will be 
published monthly. In our number for Janu- 
ary 15 will reappear “Library Work” which 
was a regular department in the monthly 
Liprary JOURNAL. 

Beginning with its January number (vol. 31, 
no. 1) Public Libraries, which has been pub- 
lished by the Library Bureau since 1896, be- 
eomes Libraries, a title better suited to this 
periodical, which has long since gone far be- 
yond public libraries for its material. Greeting 
Libraries! 

Recently has appeared from the publishing 
house of Jouve et Cie, Paris, the Proceedings of 
the International Congress of Librarians and 
Bibliophiles held in Paris in 1923. It contains 
over five hundred pages giving in full or 
slightly abridged some ninety papers on prob- 
lems of librarianship in general, information 


bureaus, the handling of rare books, book pub- 
licity, and indeed almost every branch of 
library business. 

In the “Reading with a Purpose” series comes 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Ears to Hear,” be- 
ing a guide for music lovers, well aimed to for- 
ward the enlargement of music understanding 
in America. The books recommended are 
slightly fewer than those in many of the other 
lists in the series, but they are well chosen to 
cover interestingly every phase of the subject. 

The first two parts of Volume | of Svend 
Dahl’s “Bibliotekshandbok,” edited by Samuel 
E. Bring with the co-operation of several Swe- 
dish specialists, and published by Almqvist and 
Wiksells of Uppsala and Stockholm, have so far 
appeared, The Handbook, in common with other 
European library manuals, is planned to go in- 
to all the phases of book making and the ad- 
ministration of libraries. In the parts which 
have so far reached us are well illustrated chap- 
ters on paper making, printing, processes of 
illustration, binding, manuscript books and 
other rare books. 

Alfred Hessel’s “Geschichte der Bibliotheken,” 
just published by Pellens and Co. of Gottingen, 
discusses the development of libraries and the 
relation of the library to the history of culture 
from the earliest times to the present day. There 
are chapters dealing with antiquity, the middle 
ages, the Renaissance, the post-reformation 
period, the “age of enlightenment” and the nine- 
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teenth century. The final chapter deals with 
present day libraries, especially public libraries. 
A 14-page bibliography and several plates add 
value to the work of Dr. Hessel, who is libra- 
rian and professor at the University of 
Gottingen. 

The John Rylands Library of Manchester, 
England, in commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of Tin- 
dales New Testament last month, prepared an 
extensive Bible exhibit, the printed catalog of 
which is now available. The well made catalog 
is prefaced by an interesting introductory sketch 
of the eventful history of the Bible by Henry 
Guppy, the librarian, and there are numerous 
reproductions from editions of special interest. 
(Manchester: The University. New York: Long- 
mans Green. 133p. ls. 6d.). 

“Clubs, Making and Management,” by Renée 
B. Stern, of Chicago, has been prepared with 
and for the help of librarians, teachers and 
directors of social activities who are every day 
meeting enquiries regarding the organization 
and management of the club which is becoming 
increasingly important in the activities of young 
people. 

Here is collected in a form available for 
quick reference information often difficult to 
find on_ incorporation methods, _ initiation 
“stunts” neither dangerous nor destructive of the 
self-respect of the initiates, names, mottoes, em- 
blems, etc. Essays and speeches give the 
ground work on which the individual can build 
to suit his personal needs, and there are letter 
forms, samples for codes of rules, etc., the 
whole attractively written, printed, and bound— 
and dedicated: “To the Staff of the Reference 
Department of the Chicago Public Library.” 
(New York and Chicago: Rand McNally, 1925. 
250p. illus.) 


Library Opportunities 


No charge is made to subscribers to the Lrprary 
JourNAL for the insertion of notices in this department. 

Answers should be addressed to the respective ad- 
vertisers, not to the editor of the Liprary JouRNAL. 

Those announcing positions open will save unneces- 
sary correspondence by making a statement of their 
requirements regarding the education, sex, approxi- 
mate age, health, etc., required of candidates for these 
positions. 

Librarians are asked to give some particulars of their 
training and education, distinguishing between library 
school and training class; etc. 

The same advertisement will not be inserted in two 
succeeding issues. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

Three positions open: Head of circulation desk, 
cataloger, and a general assistant. Training and ex- 
perience required. For full particulars apply to the 
Librarian, Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for a station 
and hospital librarian, $1,860; and an Assistant Hos- 
pital Librarian, $1,500. 
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Receipt of applications for these positions will close 
January 9, the date for ing of competitors will 
be stated on the admission cards sent applicants after 
the close of receipt of applications. Promotion to 
higher grades may be made in acc with the 
civil service rules. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau and in naval establishments thruout the 
United States, at the entrance salaries shown above. 

The duties of station and hospital librarian are to 
administer libraries at Veterans’ Hospitals, naval hos- 
pitals, or naval stations in the United States, those 
of the assistant hospital librarian to assist in the 
administration of libraries in Veterans’ Hospitals. 

Competitors in the station and hospital librarian 
examination will be rated on library economy; cata- 
loging, classification, and bibliography; modern lan- 
guages; and education and experience. 

Competitors in the assistant hospital librarian ex- 
amination will be rated on library economy, classifying 
and cataloging, and education and experience. 

Full information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners at the post office 
or custom house in any city. 

Wanted, librarian with ability and pleasing person- 
ality, competent to take charge of circulating dept., 
salary first year $1140, position to be filled in January. 
Location suburban city, twenty-two miles from New 
York City. W. P. 1. 

Wanted at once in middle western university assist- 
ant for order work and some desk work. Salary about 
$1700-1800. F. A. 1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Wanted, by young man, best qualifications and refer- 
ences, position as head librarian of medium sized 
library or as reference librarian of large library. B. M. 1. 

College graduate, trained librarian, experiencea in 
all branches library work, including organization work, 
wishes executive position in library of about 40,000 
volumes or college library, preferably south or middle 
west. 
Librarian with long experience in cataloging wants 
position as cataloger and classifier in a small library, 
or as organizer of a collection. G. L. 1. 

Wanted in Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, 
or in New Mexico or Arizona, position by former head 
of department in large city library. University gradu- 
ate. Has travelled widely and speaks several languages. 
Large experience in story-telling and in research. Good 
organizer and executive. C. F. 1. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Keller, Frances; and Antonia Halvany. The United 
States Senate and the International Court. New York: 
Seltzer, 1925. 

Friederici, Georg. Der Charakter der Entdeckung und 
Eroberung Americas durch die Europaer. Stuttgart- 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1925. (Allgemeine Staaten- 
geschichte, Lieferung 105.) 

Rein, Adolf. Der Kampf Westeuropas um Norda- 
merika im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert. Stuttgart-Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes, 1925. (Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, 
Lieferung, 106.) 

Darrow, Fioyd L. Thinkers and doers [story of 
discoveries and inventions]. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett, 1925. 378 p. illus. 


CATALOGS 
A catalogue of books on a variety of interesting 
subjects, including angling, English literature, ships 
and shipping, shipwrecks and other marine disasters. 


sport and travel. New York: Edgar H. Wells & Co: 


4p. (Cat. no. 13). 
Selected publications, 1925-1926. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 40p. 
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In the Library 


World 


This department for our two January numbers will be devoted mainly to reports of progress in 
1925 sent by the various state library commissions. As a rule little information on library 
legislation is given as this is to be covered in an article to appear later. 


Maine 

IBRARY and school relations have become 

steadily closer and more effective in Maine 
thruout the year. For two consecutive years the 
Northern Maine Library Association has had a 
library speaker on the program of the Aroostook 
County Teachers’ Association, where some five 
or six hundred teachers meet in convention. 
Last year Miss Zachert of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction spoke before 
a large gathering and this year additional pro- 
gress was made. The State Librarian was one 
of the two speakers at Caribou, Dr. Dallas Lore 
Sharp being the other. Further, Mr, Boyd of 
the Bangor Public Library spoke before a de- 
partment session of the English teachers, on 
school libraries, and this was followed by an 
interesting discussion. “Welcome” signs to 
teachers and librarians were a feature of the 
publicity provided by the local department of 
education. A formal invitation was extended 
by the Teachers’ Association to the Library 
Association to meet with them next October, a 
real step in recognition of libraries by educa- 
tional organizations. 


New Hampshire 
Mort people coming to the Public Library 


Commission office for help or advice than 
in all previous years put together, a state 
Library Association membership and attendance 
breaking all records, requests for the Commis- 
sion’s Bulletin from many libraries outside the 
state, a successful effort on the part of the Com- 
mission to have better books and better editions 
in better condition circulated, a well attended 
library summer school, a considerable number 
of new library buildings, libraries reorganized 
and new contacts with clubs, rural schools, and 
other extension agencies; these are items in the 
record of unusual growth which has character- 
ized the year. 

New buildings have been erected in Litch- 
field, $25,000; Sanbornville, $25,000; Merri- 
mack, $25,000; Weare, $20,000. Other towns 
having buildings in process are New London, 
Nelson, Sunapee. Towns raising money for 
buildings, Hillsborough, Colebrook. Canterbury 
has had gifts toward a building. An unused 
Baptist church with land has been given for 
library purposes in Newcastle. Surry has had 
a gift of $2,000 from Mrs. Hattie Emmons and 
has raised $1,300 more toward its building. 
Derry and East Derry are considering new 


buildings. Lisbon has had a gift of $30,000 
toward a new building from Harry Chandler of 
California; Winchester has $50,000 from the 
estate of Ezra Conant; Jeffrey, from the estate 
of Jules Durant $50,000 for school and library 
purposes; Pelham, from the estate of Miss M, A. 
Cloyd, $500 for books; Boscawen, $2,100 from 
Mr. Harry K. White of Boston. Concord has 
had its library building fund augmented from 
several estates to the amount of $85,000; Peter- 
borough has gifts exceeding $1,300; and Merri- 
mack $500 from the estate of C. G. Lawrence. 


In spite of counter-attractions, large in- 
creases in book output are reported from 
Rochester, Nashua, Berlin, Derry, Somersworth, 
Gorham, Peterborough, Manchester, Greenfield, 
Laconia, Hanover, Gilmanton, Durham, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Suncook, Henniker, 
Franklin, New Hampton, and others. 

Dartmouth College library is to have a new 
building. New branches have been established 
by Concord, New Hampton, Manchester, and 
others. 


Vermont 


AN increase of $2500 in its appropriation 
has enabled the Vermont Free Public Li- 
brary Department once more to give aid in the 
form of gifts of books to small libraries. It has 
also added sixteen new school traveling libraries 
to its fixed collections, and has disbanded all its 
former general traveling libraries. The circula- 
tion of libraries among summer camps for boys 
and girls has doubled. A recent offer to send 
“prize packages” of ten to fifteen books every 
two months to small libraries has met with 
immediate response—the books are selected by 
the Department from its best and newest titles. 
An enlarged edition of the “List of Approved 
Books for Rural School Libraries” prepared 
for the Department of Education has been cir- 
culated without charge. Co-operating with the 
State Library and Historical Society an eight 
page pamphlet setting forth the resources and 
services of each institution was circulated 
widely thruout the state. 

A pretty and well-planned library building 
was presented to the town of Essex Junction 
by one of its citizens and a substantial fund 
contributed to provide new books yearly. A 
new community house in East Middlebury fur- 
nishes two attractive rooms for its library, and 
the South Hero library has recently moved into 
its new brick building. Libraries at Bristol, 
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East Middlebury and Barnard have been cata- 
loged, and assistance given the new library at 
Castleton Normal School. The State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has contributed $279 to be 
used partly for children’s books and to go 
toward a new book-wagon for the Library De- 
partment. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the circulation of books by mail 
among private citizens, 

By act of the Legislature the commissioner of 
education will serve as ex-officio member of the 
Board of Trustees instead of the secretary of 
state as formerly. 


Massachusetts 
ee all libraries report a prosperous 


year, increased appropriations, and conse- 
quent increases in salaries and book funds. The 
larger circulation reported by so many libraries 
might be traced to more money for books and 
a more efficient, because.more contented, staff. 

New library buildings -have been erected in 
five towns and the $200,000 library and mu- 
seum at Westfield is well under way.’ Addi- 
tional branch libraries have been opened in 
several towns and cities and funds for new 
branch buildings are being raised in several 
more. Gifts and bequests to libraries total 
$68,000. 

Two library imstitutes were conducted by the 
Division of Public Libraries. The registration 
at the first, at Hyannis in April was ninety- 
eight with sixty-seven libraries represented. The 
second was a round table conference held in 
Williamstown preceding the joint meetings of 
the Massachusetts and the Western Mass- 
achusetts Library Clubs. Fifteen villages in the 
vicinity were represented. At both these insti- 
tutes contacts were made with librarians new to 
the service and with libraries never before rep- 
resented at any meeting. 

The interlibrary loan collection at the office 
of the Division, a new venture, has had borrow- 
ers from sixty libraries. About two hundred 
volumes of this collection are on education and 
are in great demand by teachers. About two 
hundred fifty “Reading with a Purpose” 
pamphlets have been sold and books listed in 
these series loaned to several libraries. One 
mountain village library reports a reading club 
of ten members. 

A new venture which has met with instant 
success is a joint conference of teachers and 
librarians in towns belonging to superintend- 
ency-unions, where means of closer relations 
between schools and libraries are discussed. At 
one local conference teachers, librarians and 
trustees were present from ten towns. The De- 
partment of Education is to include a library- 
and-school hour in each of its group meetings 
next year. 


The Library Journal 


Librarians and Americanization supervisors 
from three cities met with the state directors of 
foreign work in a series of conferences, to com- 
pare experiences and to draw up a plan of 
routine procedure for better co-ordinating the 
work of library and school. This program has 
since been widely used in other communities. 
A city library has held a local conference of 
delegates from educational agencies and foreign 
societies, :o sum up work already done and to- 
gether to plan future development. A branch 
library in a foreign neighborhood in Boston has 
reached many new readers by the use of a 
weekly push cart service of books. 


New York 


F general interest to all are the following 
items: 

Action by the New York Library Associa- 
tion looking toward a more direct and sys- 
tematic leadership in all library matters of 
general interest to the State, the creation of a 
permanent council to speak and act for the As- 
sociation at all times when it is not in session 
and the engagement of a paid secretary-treas- 
urer to be its active agent in the systematic 
building up of the Association and the carry- 
ing out of its plans and policies. 

The adoption by the State Board of Regents 
of rules having the effect of State law, making 
it compulsory after September 1, that all 
schools with an enrollment of one hundred pu- 
pils or more shall have a school library in 
charge of a certified librarian, and that after 
September 1, 1926, schools with an enrollment 
of over fifty shall likewise have a certified libra- 
rian, these rules being subject to certain modifi- 
cations where adequate school library service is 
provided by the public library. 

A series of library institutes which broke all 
records in attendance, with 1564 persons par- 
ticipating, representing a total of 621 institu- 
tions. 

The New York Library Club, the oldest 
organization of its kind in the world, celebrated 
in November the 40th anniversary of its found- 
ing. Statistics in New York Libraries, showed a 
total of 641 libraries and registered branches 
in operation, 514 different communities served, 
380 buildings owned by them, 8,532,893 vol- 
umes in their collections, 31,579,223 volumes 
circulated in 1924, a total public library income 
of $5,243,378, of which $3,382,369 was received 
from local taxes and $1,861,009 from endow- 
ments and other sources. 

Four new free libraries established, the 
Champlain Free Library, the Cortland Free 
Library, the Port Leyden Community Library 
and the Savona Free Library, bringing library 
privileges to 15,723 people heretofore not en- 
joying them. 
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The growing realization of the fact that 
county library service is the only solution of 
the problem of bringing public library privi- 
leges and service to the 1,250,000 people in the 
State now without such service, and a corres- 
ponding emphasis by all concerned on plans 
and efforts to promote the county library idea. 

Local developments of importance include: 

A $140,000 appropriation to be raised by city 
bonds to provide $100,000 for a new branch 
and $40,000 for an addition to another branch 
of the Albany Public Library; also, new build- 
ings at Brookhaven, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Post; Canojaharie, the gift of Mr. 
Arkell; Lisle, building and endowment from 
H. H. Franklin; Mount Vernon, a $100,000 ad- 
dition opened in November; Portchester, site 
purchased and plans adopted for a $100,000 
building; Port Jefferson, $18,000 building 
erected by popular subscription; Rochester, 
quarters leased and equipped for central admin- 
istrative offices and reference library; Rome, 
contracts let for addition and remodeling to cost 
$32,212; Syracuse, new branch erected by the 
city; White Plains, authorization of $50,000 ad- 
dition to the present building at the city’s ex- 
pense. Bequests include a $62,000 legacy to 
Avon from Aaron Barber for a public library: 
$30,000 from L. G. Wanful for the Holland 
Patent village library; $40,000 from John R. 
Hegeman for a building at Mamaroneck, the site 
being provided by a $10,000 gift from A. Y. Van 
Amringe; $100,000 from Mrs, E. B. Crawford 
for a building and its operation for Monticello, 
and about $100,000 for the Wellsville library 
from the late David A. Howe. 

Other gifts provide $20,000 for endowment of 
the Gouverneur library, from Herbert A. Al- 
drich whose father gave the village library its 
building about thirty years ago; $10,000 from 
Mr. N. A. Petrie for Parish; $4500 for the 
establishment of a library at Phelps with an en- 
dowment to yield $1000 annually for mainte- 
nance from Mr. R. A, Truax. Port Jarvis has 
increased its library appropriation from $5500 
to $10,000; Mamaroneck from $2000 to $5000; 
and Greater New York as the result of a com- 
prehensive and intensive campaign on the part 
of the officers and users of the libraries has 
raised its city appropriation by 26 per cent, 
from $1,931,130 to $2,452,133, one of the great- 
est library victories ever won in New York City. 


Ontario 
F general progress with an absence of un- 
usual events can be counted as_ success, 
Ontario has had a successful year. The number 
of public libraries on the list now shows a total 
of 493 with two or three interested commun- 
ities to hear from. Ontario has a population 
of three million and, altho its number of public 
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libraries is large, there are wide stretches of 
territory without local library service. When it 
is explained that the province measures eleven 
hundred miles east and west and nearly as much 
north and south, one will realize the difficulty 
in developing a library system to reach all the 
people. 

In addition to an increase of seventeen in the 
total number of libraries, there has been a 
marked growth in circulation among the libra- 
ries as a whole, and also a small but noticeable 
increase in library expenditure, It has been a 
year when many of the smaller libraries which 
have been but existing have gathered new im- 
petus and are making very favourable progress. 
Community spirit has resulted in the erection 
of three new buildings. Individual subscrip- 
tions have in each case enabled the library 
boards to erect very attractive buildings. In a 
community of thirty-seven, $450 means a little 
frame building, a general meeting place when 
the building is open for the exchange of books. 
A second community with 350 population, has 
expended $2700, and the third, 450 population, 
$3500 on brick buildings of very pleasing ar- 
chitecture. In every case the amount expended 
represents but a portion of the value, as services 
and often material have been donated. In an- 
other place a public-spirited citizen has erected 
a building for the use of the citizens—a build- 
ing containing library, rest-room and audito- 
rium. A unique use has been made of the jail 
in a place of 450. Reform making the building 
no longer necessary, the women of the village 
asked permission to use it for a library. It has 
been thoroly renovated and makes a very at- 
tractive community centre. Four of the city 
libraries have opened new branches. 

The demand for travelling libraries has in- 
creased, and in the case of the newly organized 
and reorganized library, they have proved of 
great value in quickening interest. 

The Ontario Library School added thirty-one 
trained students to the library forces of the 
province and two to the strength of the Cana- 
dian west. 


New Jersey 


. the November election six municipalities 
and one county voted by unprecedented 
majorities to establish free public libraries. 
This brings the number of county libraries in 
New Jersey to seven—one-third of the counties 
in the state. Ocean City voted for a municipal 
library at a special election. Seventeen towns 
established association libraries. 51,894 spe- 
cial loans were sent out; traveling library sta- 
tions now total 1182 and 112 requests for sta- 
tions were held over because of lack of funds. 

A permanent summer school was established 
in connection with the Teachers Summer School 
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at Ocean City. The State Board of Examiners 
grants credits to teachers taking any of the 
courses given, the credits to count toward a 
teacher-librarian certificate. This was done 
with a view of requiring all teachers taking 
charge of school libraries to hold such a certi- 
ficate. In addition, a class in children’s reading 
and story telling for mothers and teachers met 
with an average attendance of eighty-four for 
the course of six lessons. Two other classes 
for librarians were held with an average at- 
tendance of thirty-two for ten lessons. 

A new branch of the Jersey City Library was 
dedicated in May. The new buildings at Beach 
Haven and Bound Brook are now occupied. 
Somerville has added to its building. Hopewell 
is established in its new building purchased by 
Hopewell Library and Museum Building As- 
sociation. Clinton has had $50,000 left to it for 
the upkeep of the library building. The women 
of Clementon raised the money for a small but 
attractive library building. The library build- 
ing at Lincoln Park was dedicated in February. 

ashington moved into its building in- August. 

Library aid was given to 1125 schools. In 
Hunterdon County the rural school gave a book 
pageant to stimulate interest in school libraries, 
51 schools being represented. In Sussex County 
the commencement address and composition in 
all schools were on subjects relating to books, 
and the librarian of the Commission gave an 
address on books at each commencement. This 
was the beginning of a campaign of education 
for a county library. 

The appropriation for the work of the Com- 
mission was increased by $10,000 for the an- 
nual term. 


Pennsylvania 

AN outstanding feature of the year has been 

the support given the library by the public. 
There were three successful campaigns for 
funds for libraries, two more counties have 
given appropriations by the county commis- 
sioners, making four now doing county work, 
two towns were given buildings, two funds for 
buildings, five received notable bequests and 
gifts of money, and many received gifts of 
books, the most notable being a bequest to the 
Williamsport Library of a collection illustrat- 
ing the history of printing. 

Five new libraries were opened, and six new 
buildings for established libraries—the out- 
standing one being the gift of a building and 
endowment to Northumberland which was sup- 
plemented by a fund raised in the town. 

The Harrisburg Public Library started county 
work with an appropriation from the county 
commissioners, and have the second county 
book truck in the State, “The Cardinal.” 


The Library Journal 


The Library Extension Division renewed its 
former plan of visiting the stations to which 
traveling libraries are sent from the Division, 
besides the regular library visits. One hundred 
and two stations in farm houses, crossroad 
stores, banks, post-offices and other places in 
remote rural districts were visited, over moun- 
tains and along roads which even the ever will- 
ing “Henry” negotiated with difficulty. 

The State Association meeting in October was 
the largest ever held, with many trustees pre- 
sent. A committee was appointed to publish a 
handbook of Pennsylvania libraries, and one on 
publicity to popularize library work thruout 
the state. 

Virginia 

WO outstanding events in library work in 

Virginia are these: Plans for a_hand- 
some and well equipped home for Richmond’s 
young library are now being worked out by the 
Board, as the result of the $500,000 bequest of 
the late Mrs, James H. Dooley: and Elizabeth 
City County, the smallest county in Virginia, 
will have the first county library in the State. 
The building, which is the gift of Mrs. Matthew 
C. Armstrong of Hampton, will be opened in 
the early spring. It will be known as the 
Charles H. Taylor Memorial Library. The 
county board of supervisors, the county school 
board, and the city council of Hampton pledged 
$3600 for support for the first year, and Mrs. 
Armstrong will give yearly $500 for the pur- 
chase of books. The building and equipment 
cost about $25,000. 


North Carolina 

C extension is gaining in popularity. 

Mecklenburg and Wilson counties now of- 
fer library service to their residents. The ap- 
propriation for Mecklenburg county is $5000, 
that for Wilson County, adequate quarters in 
the new Court House. The Lincoln County Me- 
morial library, organized this year, is free to 
county residents but there is no county support. 
Rowan county’s appropriation was increased 
from $300 to $1800. 

Three association libraries advanced to the 
position of tax supported libraries: Black 
Mountain, Sanford and Greenville. A tax-sup- 
ported library at Lumberton was organized in 
November. High Point appropriated $4150 for 
salary and equipment and the third floor in the 
municipal building for the establishment of a 
library. At Lexington a small library was 
opened by the Woman’s Club. At Thomasville 
a public library was opened under the direction 
of the Community Church. 

The new Pack Memorial Library at Asheville 
is nearing completion. The third story is to be 
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| The Winnetka Graded Book List 


by 
Carleton Washburn and Mabel Vogel 
of the Winnetka Public Schools 


|| 36,750 school children in 34 cities and towns, beside teachers, research experts 


and librarians have assisted in the production of the Winnetka Graded Book List, 
the first scientific investigation carried out on a large scale to determine what books 
are being read and enjoyed by children of different ages and reading abilities. 


The Winnetka Graded Book List is based on the analysis of 10,000 ballots, each 
ballot giving a child’s opinion on a book voluntarily read. An accurate rating of 
the book was obtained by having the child check one of four statements (1) “One 
of the best books I ever read; (2) “A good book, I like it; (3) “Not so very 
interesting ;” (4) “I don’t like it.” The degree of difficulty was ascertained by the 
child’s checking of four other statements; (1) “Too easy;” (2) ‘Just abeut right;” 
(3) “A little hard;” (4) “Too hard.” Each ballot in addition showed the child's 
score according to the Stanford Silent Reading Test, his name, age, sex, school grade, 
teacher; the book’s title, author and publisher; and’ the child’s opinion about the 
book, expressed in his own words. 


The Winnetka List consists of an introduction describing the study and drawing 
general conclusions about girls’ and boys’ reading tastes, and a graded list of 700 


books. For each book is given: 


Title, author, publisher and price 

A typical comment made by a child 

Average interest value assigned by boys and girls 

Average age of the boys and girls who read and enjoyed the book 

Average reading ability of the boys and girls who read and liked the book 
Ages at which the book was best liked 

Number of cities in which the book was read 

Index of popularity. 

The graded list is followed by age lists where the titles are re-grouped in the 
order of their popularity. 

The book is a practical list and a scientific study combined, presenting data 
about children’s reading habits that have never before been available. It is of 
interest to anyone who has ever asked the question, “What books should I recom- 
mend to my boy and girl?” 


288 pages, index; cloth, $1.75 


The American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 
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used for an O. Henry Memorial Library, and fic- 


tion writers from this and other countries have 
sent interesting examples of their work. The 
Carrie Rich Memorial Library at Buies Creek 
has been completed at a cost of $50,000. The 
Meredith College Library is about to be open, 
and at Duke University the contract for the 
library building has been let. 

Unusual activity is seen among the high 
school libraries, and the commission organizer 
is scheduled months ahead for organization 
help. She has organized twenty-five high 
school libraries besides the four public librar- 
ies. During the summer the Library Commis- 
sion borrowed the book truck of the Durham 
Public Library and made a tour of the library- 
less Randolph County. Communities and indi- 
vidual homes were visited and books loaned. 

One state wide bill entitled “An act to pro- 
tect public libraries” was passed by the 1925 
legislature. The bill refers to place of trial and 
penalty for “Whoever wilfully or maliciously 
fails to return any book. . . .” 


Georgia 

ITH a record of a thirty-six per cent in- 

crease in book circulation in 1925 over 
that for last year, reaching over one hundred 
thousand people, the Georgia Library Commis- 
sion looks forward to a much greater increase 
for 1926 when a considerably greater appropria- 
tion becomes available for supplying books to 
the bookless. In the various fields there has 
been marked activity. 

The requirement of the State High School 
Accrediting Commission that a high school to 
be on the accredited list must have a library 
of distinctly high school type, has given a de- 
cided impetus in the school library movement. 
The Commission has assisted a large number 
of the high schools in this work. 

For the Atlanta library school the city of 
Atlanta has pledged $1,287 for the coming year. 
This is the first time the city has made a direct 
appropriation to the school, which with its plans 
for reorganization needs additional maintenance 
to the Carnegie Corporation Grant. Thru af- 
filiation of the School with Emory University, 
the University will recognize the work of the 
School as a fifth year of university work. 

The Emory University Library building will 
be ready early in 1926. The building is a hand- 
some structure of gray marble with pink marble 
trimmings harmonizing with the other buildings 
on the campus and is most complete in 
equipment, modern arrangement and construc- 
tion. The cost, $400,000, is met by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Asa G. Candler of Atlanta. The 
present building will provide space for 300,000 
volumes but the plans for future additions will 
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provide for one million. The University has 
the largest and finest collection of books in 
Georgia, numbering well over 100,000 volumes, 
and the library is now in process of re-classifica- 
tion, changing from the Dewey Decimal to the 
Library of Congress system. Mercer University 
at Macon has set aside special quarters for 
the theological library in the new theological 
building now under construction and has re- 
ceived $5000 in cash and 1700 volumes to build 
up the theological and medical libraries. 

Wesleyan College Library received an endow- 
ment of $25,000 from Mrs. Dora McDonald of 
Cuthbert, in memory of her daughter. 

The citizens of LaGrange have raised $25,- 
000 for a war memorial library building. The 
Woman’s Club has maintained a public library 
for many years and this will become the 
nucleus of the new library. The home of the 
late Robert Loveman, one of Georgia’s best 
loved poets, has been given to the city of Dalton 
to be converted into a library building and 
house the Robert Loveman Memorial Library, 
which was opened in 1924 by the Woman's 
Club. New libraries have been opened at Ash- 
burn; Bulford, sponsored by the Beautiful 
America Club of that city; Decatur and States- 
boro. All these libraries were organized 
under the supervision of the Library Commis- 
sion and have shown remarkable growth during 
the year. The Statesboro Library is free to the 
people of the entire county. 

The Carnegie Library at Columbus received 
an increase of $1000 in its appropriation. The 
Clarke Library at Marietta, one of the oldest in 
the state, received its first appropriation from 
the city council. The Carnegie Library at 
Moultrie received $600 fromthe Board of Com- 
missioners of Colquitt County to enable this li- 
brary to resume its county service. The Public 
Library at Quitman was given an appropriation 
of $300 for rural extension service and has be- 
come the Brooks County Library, and the Pub- 
lic Library at Thomasville has been opened free 
to the people of Thomas County, tho no funds 
have been given by the county authorities for 
this service. The Public Library at Bainbridge. 
totally destroyed by fire, has already opened up 
temporary quarters and is building up its book 
collection again. 

The Fort Valley High and Industrial School 
for Negroes received $25,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a new library building, de- 
dicated in March. The entire school plant had 
been previously destroyed by fire. The library 
is maintained by endowment from Mr. George 
Foster Peabody. 


Reports from other states will be printed in 
our number for January 15, 
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For Durability, Economy and Beauty 
USE 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY BINDING FABRIC 


LiBRARY BucKRAM is the strongest of all bookcloths. 
It costs much less than leather or imitations and outwears all. 


Available in eighteen library colors. 


For a washable, waterproof surface use 
BARCO LIQUID FINISH 
“Barco’’ forms a washable protective surface which 
resists dirt, water, scratches and stains. It is easily 
applied and dries almost immediately. ‘‘Barco”’ will 
not turn white, crack or become sticky. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE N.Y. 


Complete stocks, brand new equipment and unusual facilities 
for prompt shipments insure superior service to librarians in 
the 11 westernmost states, through our Stockton house. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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Recent Bibliographies 


GENERAL 
Frontiers of knowledge. 


Bennett, J. L. A. A. 


(Reading with a purpose.) 
Marbie, A. R. The Noble prize winners in literature. 
ton. 20p. bibl. $3. 
Moore, A. C., ed. The three owls. 12p. bibl. 
$2.50. Articles on children’s literature. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Apple- 


Macmillan, 


ABSTRACTION 
Eliasberg, Wladimir. Psychologie und Pathologie der Abstrak- 
tion. Leipzig: Barth. 3p. bibl. 
See Farm MANAGEMENT. 
Frency 
Blanchard, Raoul. 
bibl. 
American Drama—History anv Criticism 
Crawford, M. C. The romance of the American theatre [new 
ed.]. Little. Bibl. footnotes. $4. 
Moses, M. J. The American dramatist. 17p. bibl. 
$3.50. 
——~ Representative plays by American dramatists from 1765 
to the present day. v. 2, 1815-1858. Dutton. 6p. bibl. $3. 


Paris: A. Colin. Sp. 


Les Alpes frangaises. 


Little. 


Hiusman, G. M. Pour comprendre les monuments de Paris. 
Paris: Hachette. 2p. bibl 
ARGON AUTS 

Bacon, J. R. The voyage of the Argonauts. London: Me- 
thuen, 7p. bibl. 
Art, MoHAMMEDAN 

Kiihnel, Ernst.  Islamische CKleinkunst. Berlin: R. C. 
Schinidt. 5p. bibl. 
ASPHALT 

Spielman, P. E. Bitumi b es; scientific progr 
of practical importance during the last fifteen years. Lon- 
don: Bepn. 6p. bibl. 
Bakers Bakenies 

Durst, Louise. The baking industry in Cincinnati. Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio): Public Schools. Vocation Bureau. Bibl. 40c. 


(Vocational pam. no. 5, 
Francois ve, 1579-1646 
M. 


Bondois, P. maréchal de Bassompierre (1579-1646). 
Paris: A. Michel. 8p. bibl. 
Beotco, Ancero, Ruzzante, 1502-1542 
Mortier, Alfred. Un d e¢ populaire de la renaissance 
italienne. Paris: J. Peyronnet. 17p. bibl. 
Bro.ocy 
Oppenheimer, Karl, ed. Tabulae biologicae. Berlin: W. 
Junk. Bibls. 
Bintan Contror 
Johnsen, J. E., comp. Selected articles on birth control. 
Wilson. 45p. bibl. $2.40. (Handbook ser.) 
Kisch, Eugen. Diagnostik und Therapie der Knochen- und 
Gelenktuberkulose. Leipzig: F. C W. Vogel. Bibl. footnotes. 
Botany 
Imperial Botanical Conferences. Report of proceedings. 
Cambridge. Bibls. 
Bovucner, Francois, 1703-1770 
Fenaille, Maurice. Francois Boucher. Paris: Nilsson. 4p. 
bibl. (Maitres anciens et modernes). 
Brivces, Concrete 
Scott, W. L. Reinforced concrete bridges; . . . practical 
design. . . . London: Lockwood. 2p. bibl. 
Cartocraruy. See Maps. 


Scottish Cattle Breeding Conference, Edinburgh, 1924,  Cat- 


tle breeding; proceedings . . . Edinburgh and London: Oliver 
and Boyd. 4p. bibl. 

Cuanacrers ano Cuanacrenistics. See Encusm 
Movern (to 1700). 

Cuemistry, Orcantc—Lasoratory MANUALS 


Adkins, Homer, and S. M. McElvain. An introduction to 
the practice of organic chemistry in the laboratory. Mc- 
Craw-Hill. 4p. bibl. $2.25. 

Cuno Lasorn—Great Bartain 

King, O. B. The employment and welfare of juveniles; a 
handbook for those interested in choice of employment and 
after care. London: Murray. Bibls. 

Lireratune. See under GENERAL, ABOVE. 
Scutrrune See Scurpture, Cyinese. 
Cuvncn History—Eanty Cuurca 

Cadoux, C. J. The early church and the world; a history 
of the Christiart attitude to pagan society and the state down 
to the time of Constantine. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 19p. 
bibl 

Crncinnatt. See Bakers ann Baxentss. 
Crry Pranninc. See Soctar Surveys. 
Concrete. See Rrivces, Concrerr. 
Contraction AND Contacrous Diseases 

Rolleston, J. D. Acute infectious diseases; a handbook for 
practitioners and students. |New York: Physicians and Sur- 
geons Book Co. Bibls. $5. 

Corron—Cutivation AND MANUFACTURE 

Templeton, James. Ratoon cotton in Egypt, a preliminary 

note. Cairo: Government Press. 2p. bibl. 


Counset, Gustave, 1819-1877 


Leger, Charles. Courbet. Paris: Ed.tions Nilsson, Sp. bib! 
Diseases. See Conracion anv Contacious Diseases. 
Dust 
Greenburg, Leonard. Studies on the industrial dust pro! 
lem; H, a review of the methods used for sampling aerial dust. 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 2p. bbl. Se. 
Economics. Sce System, 
Loucation, See Peace. 


Epucation—Arnrica, 
Africa Education Commission. Education in East Africa; a 
study of East, Central and South Africa by the Second African 
Education Commission under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes 
fund, in co-operation with the International Education Board. 
New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund. 5p. bibl. 
EpucaTion—Saarn VALLEY 
Fittbogen, Gottimed. 
Berlin: R. Hobbing. 2p. bibl. 
EpucaTionaL Psycnorocy. See Psycuorocy, Epucationat. 
Evectaic Currents—ALTERNATING 


Schul 


Die franzésischen mm Saargebeit, 


Séve, Pierre. Les courants alternatifs. Paris: A. Colin. 2p. 
bibl. 
Mopern (to 1700) 

Murphy, Gwendolen. bibliography of English charatter- 
books, 1608-1700. Oxford.  179p. 

Biasutti, Benato. I tipi umani. Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 8p. 
bibl. 


Evrore—GoverNMENT AND Poxitics—1815-1848 
Lieven, Dar ia Khristoforovna (Benckendorff) kniaginia. The 
unpublished diary and political sketches of Princess Lieven. 
London: Jonathan Cape. 4p. bibl. 
Evurorean War 
Marguerite, Victor. La “derniére guerre.” 
marion, 4p. bib 
Evrorgan War—Austria 
Redlich, Josef. Osterreichische Regierung und Verwaltung 
im Weltkriege. Yale. 3p. bibl. 


Paris: E, Flam- 


Evrorean War—Territor1aL QuEstTIons 

Stoyanovsky, J. La théorie générale d dats interna. 
tionaux. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 3p. bibh 
Exerer, ENcLAND 

Exeter, England. The Anglo-Norman custumal of Exeter 


cal . ed. for the first time by J. W. Schopp. Oxford. 2p. 
IDI, 


Farm MANAGEMENT 


Moorhouse, L. A. The management of the farm. Appleton. 
Bibls. $3.50. 
Frour anp Fiour Mitts 
Amos, P. A. Processes of flour manufacture; rev. ed. 
Longmans. 2p. bibl. $3. (Tech. handicraft ser.) 
Bailey, C. H. The chemistry of wheat flour. New York: 
Chemical Catalog Company, Book Dept. 22p. bibl. 
Fooo. See Promaings. 
Forp, Henry 
Faldix, A. G. G. Henry Ford als Wirtschaftpolitiker. Miichen: 
F. A. Pfeiffer. 4p. bibl. 
France—Finance 
Peel, Hon. A. G. V. The financial crisis of France. Mac- 
m'llan. Bibl. footnotes. $4.25. 
REEMASONG 
Waite, A. E. Emblematic freemasonry and the evolution of 
its deeper issues. London: W. Rider. Bibl. footnotes. 


Frencn Literature—20tTa Century—History ano Cnriticism 
Fay, Bernard. Panorama de la littérature contemporaine. 
Paris: Editions de Sagittaire. Bibls. 
Ganic 
A pronouncing and etymological dic- 
tionary of the Gaelic language. Edinburgh: J. Grant. 2p. 


bibl. 
Gropesy—KasHMIR 
Abetti, Giorgio. A ia geodetica, geodesia e topografii 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli. Bibles. 


Geotocy—E NcLanp—Lonpdon 
Bromehead, C. E. N. The geology of north London. 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. footnotes. 
GroLocy—-ENGLAND— MARLBOROUGH 
White, H. J. O. The geology of the country around Mar)- 
borough. _ London: H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. footnotes. 


Lon- 


Grass 
Hodkin, F. W. A textbook of glass technology. London: 
Constable. 9p. bibl. 
GLASSWARE 
Pazaurek, G. E. Kuntegliser der Gegenwart. Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt & Bjermann. 4p. bibl. 
Gocu, Vingent van, 1835-1890 
Colin, Paul. Van Gogh. Paris: F. Rieder. 4p, bibl. 
(Maitres de l'art moderne.) 
GoveRNMENT 
Tomlinson, C, E. The making of political thought. Man- 
chester. England: Co-operative Union Limited. 2p. bibl. 
Haswett, ANTHONY 
Spargo, John. 


Anthony Haswell: printer, poet and patriot. 
15. 


Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Co. Bibl. 
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| Jan. Business 
| Fes. Great People 
| Mar. Travel 


LIBRARY POSTERS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SUBJECTS FOR 1926 
Jury Sports 
Ava. Women’s Work 
Sept. Our Government 
Ocr. Art in Everyday Life 
Nov. Education thru Reading 
Dec. History 


Single Copies, $1.75 


Apr. Nature Study 

May Home Improvement 

June Poetry and Books of 
Imagination 


Year's Subscription, $20 


| Posters are a most effective means of bringing books 


| to the attention of the public. 


Make sure that you 
will have at least one timely display. 


| The series is: 16” x 23” in size—not dated—colorful. The 


January poster—Business books for the ambitious—is 
now ready. 


DESIGNED AND PUBLISHED BY 
MARGARET SCHNEIDER of the 
CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Address all orders and communications to: 
MARGARET SCHNEIDER 
3728 N. Lawndale Ave., CHICAGO 


ADOBE DAYS 


by Sarah Bixby-Smith 
The story of a California girl during the 
seventies and eighties on a sheep ranch and 
in Los Angeles. Interesting and valuable 
source material. Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. pp. 207. $2.00 


CALIFORNIA TO MAINE AND RE- 
TURN: DIARY OF DR. THOMAS 
FLINT, 1851-54 

Introduction by Dr. Waldemar Westergaard 
and notes by Sarah Bixby-Smith. Detailed 
account of two trips across the Isthmus and 
one across the plains driving . 2400 sheep 
from Illinois to California. Reprint from 
Publications of Historical Society of South- 
ern Calif. pp. 78. $1.00. 


MY SAGEBRUSH GARDEN 
by Sarah Bixby-Smith 
A Book of California Verse. “The freshest, 


most vivid picture of California.” Torch 
Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia. pp. 84. $1.50. 


20% reduction to libraries on single volumes. 
Set of three, $3.00 


Order from 
SARAH BIXBY-SMITH, 
| Box 276, Claremont, Calif. 


Library Supplies 


Some Specially Good 
Items Always In 
Demand 


PENCIL DATING OUTFITS 
STAMP MOISTENERS 

OAK CHARGING TRAYS 
NEWSPAPER FILES 

L PADS 

P PADS 

SCRAP BOOKS 

DATE SLIPS 

BOOK SUPPORTS 

COUNTY LIBRARY POSTERS 


Your need our Bulletin Board for clip- 
pings, pictures, maps, lists of new books, 
current events. 


24 x 36... . $6.50 


Every Library and High School will wel- 
come this good looking, usable Bulletin 


Board. Both sides are available for 
posting. 
LET US QUOTE YOU TODAY 


on a year’s supply of things needed in 
your library for administration purposes. 
We can help you SAVE money. 


Democrat Printing Company 
MADISON, WIS. 
WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 


| 
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Heatinc 
Fishenden, M. W. The heating of rooms. A comparison 
of the costs of different methods on the basis of warmth 
comfort. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 2p. bibl. 
Henreorry 


Lotsy, J. P. Bibliographia geneti ’s-Gravenhage: M. 
Nijhoff. Bibls. 
Hysteria 

Vinchon, Jean. Hysteria. Paris: Stock. 6p. bib1. 


INFECTION. See Contacion anv Conractous Diszases. 
Irattan Drama. See Beoico, ANCELO. 
Jesus Cunist. See Jews. 
Juws 
Lightley, J. W. Jewish sects and parties in the time of 
Jesus. London: Epworth Press. 8p. bibl. 
Kénicsserc Borse 
Benecke, Friedrich. Die Kénigsberger Bérse. Jena: G. 
Fischer. 2p. bibl. 
Koran 
Roberts, Robert. The social laws of the Qoran, considered, 
and compared with those of the Hebrew and other ancient 
codes. London: Williams and Norgate. 2p. bibl. 
Lapor CAPITAL 
Williams, Whiting. Mainsprings of men. Scribner. Bibls. 
$1.50. 
Lazor ano Lasortnc 
Vandervelde, Emile. Le Parti Ouvrier Belge, 1885-1925. 
Bruxelles: Maison Nationale d’Edition l’Eglantine. 3p. bibl. 
Lason Laws anp 
Lautaud, Camille. ~ Les conventions collectives de travail et 
la loi du 25 mars 1919. Paris: Librairie Dalloz. 4p. bibl. 
Latvia—Economic Conptrions 
Meyer, Percy. Latvia's economic life; East-service ed. 115 
Broadway, New York: Latvian Consulate at N. Y. Bibl. 
Leacve or Nations 
Fanshawe, Maurice. Reconstruction: five years of work 
by the League of Nations. London: Allen and Unwin. 
Bibl. 5s. 
Leonarp, Nicotas Germain, 1744-1793 
Kerby, W. The life, diplomatic career and literary 
activities of Nicolas Germain Léonard, Paris: Champion. 33p. 
bibl. 
Licnire—Norta Daxota 
Leonard, A. G. The lignite deposits of North Dakota. Grand 
Forks: Normanden Pub. Co., for the State Geological Survey. 
Bibl. footnotes. 


Liver 

Fischler, Franz. Physiologie und Pathologie der Leber nach 
ihrem heutigen Stande. Berlin: J. Springer. Bibl. foot- 
notes. 
Livestock 


Jacobs, Katherine, comp. Livestock financing [in the U. S.]: 
a selected list of references. U. S. Bur. of Agr. Econ. 28 
mim. p. Sept., 1925. (Agr. econ. bibl. no. 7.) 
Lours XI, Kine or France, 1423-1483 
Mosher, O. W. Louis XI, king of France, as he appears 
in history and in literature (his character and private life). 
Toulouse: E. Privat. 7p. bibl 
Lumser ano Lumeerinc—Prussia, East 
Héhn, Otto, Der ostpreussiche Holzhandel nach dem Kriege. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 2p. bibl. 
Lutmeran Devotions 
Strodach, P. Z., ed. Oremus: collects, devotions, litanies, 
from ancient and modern sources. Philadelphia: United Luth- 
eran Pab. House. 23p. bibl. 
Mars 
Geisler, Walter. Das Bildnis der Erde; ein Leitfaden und 
Praktikum der gesamten Kartenwissenschaft. Halle: E. Thamm. 
5p. bibl. 
Masons. See Freemasons. 
Mercantite System 


Horrocks, J. W. A short history of mercantilism. London: 


Methuen. 3p. bibl. 
Mexico 
Schmidt, G. A.  Mexiko. Berlin: D. Reimer (E. Vohsen). 
3p. bibl. 


Mines anp Mrinerat Resounces—New Soutn Waters 
Raggatt, H. G. Chromium, cobalt, nickel. Zirconium, titanium, 
thorium, cerium. Sydney: A. J. Kent, Govt. Printer. Bibl. 
footnotes. (Bull. no. 13.) 
—— Barytes, ochres, and oxides. (Bull. no. 16.) 
MoHAMMEDANS. See Ant, Monammepan; Konan. 
MoNTMARTRE 
Montorgueil, Georges. Le vieux Montmartre. Paris: Hachette. 
2p. bibl 
Mone, Henry. 
Movinc Pictures 
Thun, Rudolf. Der Film in der Technik. Berlin: V. D. 
1-Verlag. Sp. bibl. 
Music 
Mason, D. G. Ears to hear; a guide for music lovers. A.L.A. 
Bibl. 50¢.; pap. 35c. (Reading with a purpose.) 
My XOMYCETES 
British Museum. 


See Puivosopny. 


Departnient of Botany. A monograph of 


the Mycetozoa: a descriptive catalogue of the species in the 
Herbarium of the British Museum, by Arthur Lister. Lon- 
don: The Museum. 


10p. bibl. 


The Library Journal 


NeTHERLANDS—Statistics, ViTaL 
League of Nations. The -offcial vital statistics of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. Chambéry: Imp. R 2p. bibl. 
Noset Prize. See under GENERAL, ABOVE. 
Orera—Panis 
Prod’homme, |. G. L’Opéra (1669-1925.) Paris: Delagrave. 
19p. bibl. 
Owen, Rosert, 1771-1858 
Cole, G. D. H. Robert Owen. London: Benn. 5p. bibl. 
Paris. See MontTMartre, 
PaTHOLOGY, SuRcIcAL 
Rost, Franz. ,Pathologische Physiologie des Chirurgen. . . 
Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. Bibl. footnotes. 
Peace 
National Council for Prevention of War. Education and 
peace. mim, 2p. bibl. 532 17th St., Washington, D. C. 
June, 1924. 
PerManent Court oF INTERNATIONAL JusTick 
Bustamante y Sirvén, Antonio Sanchez de. The World Court; 
tr. by Elizabeth F. Read. Macmillan. 29p. bibl. $3. 
Wheeler-Bennett, jr., J. W. Information on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Sentinel House, Southampton 


Row, London W.C. 1: Assn. for Internatl. Understanding. 
Bibl. 1s. 3d. 

Puarisees. See Jews. 

Puuuosorny 


More, Henry, 1614-1687. Philosophical writings of Henry More, 
ed. with introd. and notes by Flora Isabel MacKinnon. Oxford. 
24p. bibl. 

PuysicaL 

Romer, Eugeniusz. Poklosie geograficzne; zbiér prac poswiecony 
Eugenjuszowi Romerowi. Lwow-Warszawa: Ksiaznica-Atlas. . . . 
Bibl. footnotes, 

Puysiotocy 

Abderhalden, Emil. Lehrbuch der Physiologie in Vorlesungen. 
Berlin: Wien, Urban. Bibl. footnotes. 

Prato 

Bisinger, Josef. Der Agrarstaat in Platons Gesetzen.  Leip- 
zig: Dieterich. 4p. bibl. 

PotrmcaL Scrence. See Government. 

Porter, Gene Stratron 

Porter. G. S. The keeper of the bees. Doubleday. Bibl. $2. 

Povttry 

Latimer, H. B. Postnatal growth, of the body, systems, and 
organs of the single-comb white leghorn chicken. Govt. Prtg. 
Off. 3p. bibl 

Proust, Marcet, 1871-1922 

Pierre-Quint, Léon. Marcel Proust, sa vie, son oeuvre. Paris: 
Editions du Sagittaire. 19%p. bibl 

PsYCHOANALYSIS 

L’évolution psychiatrique. 
Paris: Payot. 6p. bibl. 

Muse, M. B. A text-book of psychology for nurses. Saunders. 
Bibls. $2.50. 

See also ABsTRACTION. 

Psycnorocy, EpucaTionaL 

Bagley, W. C. Determination in education. Baltimore: War- 
wick and Yorke. Bibl. footnotes. $2.20. 

-PTOMAINES 

Savage, W. G. An investigation of the Salmonella group, with 
special reference to food poisoning. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 2p. bibl. 

Ripptes, ANncLo-Saxon 

Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. Die lateinischen Ritsel der An- 
gelsachsen, ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte Altenglands. Heidel- 
berg: C. Winter. 9p. bibl. 

Rostcrucians 

Wittemans, Fr. Histoire des Rose-Croix. 3. ed. Paris: 
Editions Adyar. 8p. bibl. : 

Lirerature—History anv Criticism 

Mirsky, D. S., Prince. Modern Russian literature. Oxford. 
4p. bibl. of English translations. (World’s manuals.) 

Ruzzantt. See Berorco, ANcELo, 

Scnetiinc, Witnetm Josera von, 1775-1854 

Stefansky, Georg. Das hellenisch-deutche Weltbild; Einleitung 
Lebensgeschichte Schellings. Bonn: F. Cohen, 33p. 
ibl. 

Scutrrure, CHINESE 

Salmony, Alfred. Chinesische Plastik. Berlin: R. C. Schmidt. 
2p. bibl. 

Scutpture, SIAMESE 

Salmony, Alfred. 
bibl. 

Seputvepa, Juan Gines ve, 1490-1573 

Bell, A. F. G. Juan Ginés de Sepilveda. Oxford. 2p. bibl. 
(Hispanic notes and monographs.) 

Statr—Waes 
North, F. J. 
9p. bibl. 

SociaL 

Branford, S. G. An introduction to regional surveys, prepared 
at the instance of the Cities Committee, Leplay House. West- 
minster: Leplay House Press. 3p. bibl. 

SoctatisM IN FRANCE 

Louis, Paul. Histoire du socialisme en France de la Révolution 
A nos jours. Paris: M. Riviére. Bibls. 


Psych-analyse—psychologie clinique. 


Sculpture in Siam. London: Benn, 2p. 


The slates of Wales. Cardiff: National Museum. 
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LIBRARIES 


HELP CONSIDERABLY THE BUSI- 
NESS PUBLIC by HAVING ON HAND 
OVER- 
SEAS TRADE! 


Here is a partial list of most popular 


TELEG- CABLE CODES 


A.B.C. Code, 6th Edition ........ $16.00 


_ A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition, 5 letters 20.00 


Commercial Tele-Cable Code .. 15.00 
General Telegraph Code ......... 20.00 
Lieber’s Standard and 5 letters .. 15.00 


Western Union, 5 letters ......... 30.00 
BENTLEY Complete Phrase Code 8.60 


40c. postage extra per copy. Discount to 
Libraries, 10% 


Exceptional Combination Price, above 7 


P. L. BENSINGER CODE CO. 
15 Whitehall Street, New York City 


Established 1887 


ONCE A YEAR 


we make such inviting reductions 
from the regular prices of certain 
overstocked titles that hundreds of 
Librarians use the opportunity to 
place these interesting and important 
volumes on their shelves. 


A convenient printed list of our 
1926 offerings will be ready before 
February ist. It will include many 
books recently published, and by 
well-known authors — more than 
700 titles in all. 


Ask for “The Annual Catalogue of 
Book Bargains.” Sent free, of course. 


THE BAKER &% TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Avee NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 


CHIVERS BINDINGS 
THE QUALITY OF CHIVERS BINDING CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
It was perfected during half a century’s experience in binding books 


for Public Libraries. 
PARAMOUNT QUALITY 


PROPER PRICE 


PROMPT SERVICE 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


126 NASSAU STREET 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


“STRENGTH” — 


TWO STRONG WORDS WHICH CHARACTERIZE ALL OF OUR BINDINGS, 
USED ADVISEDLY IN THIS EXTRACT FROM A LETTER JUST RECEIVED. 


“The books which you have sent us are most satisfactory. 


“FINISH” 


We are delighted with 


the strength of the binding and the finish of the work. We hope to be able to 
add to our library regularly, through your firm, and are so glad to know of your 


excellent work.” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Booksellers & Bookbinders, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


prices. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 
a and town histories. Back numbers of 


“NO “CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 


Send us your want lists 
for immediate attention. 
Free announcements on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 
soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently eee for and reported free 

of charge. We carry 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 

in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 

and pay particular attention to the wants of 
Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


The Library Journal 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


We specialize in out of print material, and are 
serving many libraries. Your want lists shall 
receive prompt and careful attention. The 
items are conscientiously searched for and 
reported at lowest obtainable prices. 


Our efforts in locating out of print material are 
attended by that degree of success which is 
gained through intelligent and devoted service. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway New York 


Is This Book in Your Library? 


A Book About Farming and Present Day 
Problems by a Legislator and Dirt Farmer 


IS THE FARMER GOING 
BANKRUPT? 


By HON. F. C. PLATT 
The Outstanding Book of the Year on the 


Otto Harrassowitz 
Library Agent 


Current Books—Continuations 
— Periodical Subscriptions — 
xx Out of Print Books xx 


Bibliographical Information 
References on Application 


Leipzig Germany 


This paste is sold 
at $1.00 per quart 
can. Postage Pre- 
paid. 


Nip 


UBRARY 


MOEMAEKERS & SONCD 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. Newark, N.J. 


Subject 
Wholesale price $1.25 of the author and publisher 
FRANK C. PLATT, Painted Post, N. Y. 


Wanted 
American Library Annual, 1917-1918; American Library Direc- 
tory, 1923. Quote price on copies in good condition, R. RK. 


Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 


Cutter, C. A., Expansive Classification, 7th expansion. Will 
some library that is no longer using Cutter please sell us their 
copy? Our copy is completely worn out, and we need another 
one badly. Westfield Atheneum, Westfield, Mass. 


Several copies of U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur, Animal Industry 
Bull. 118, Cultural Studies of Species of Penicillium, Charles 
Thom, 1910. Charles Thom, Bur. Chemistry, U. S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, Washington, D, C, 


Crane, Ore Mining Methods, 1917 edition. Lehigh University 
Library, Bethlehem, Penna. 


U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, Bull. 54, 132, Cir. 1, 6, 7, 11, 30, 
43, 65, 103, 104, 112. 

U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, Bull. 1-6, Cir. 1-16, 18-27, 4 
32, m 36, 37, 40-42, 45, 48, 49, 91; North American Fauna, 9, 17. 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Bell. 1 (39 pt. 35), 47 (125 
pt. 2), Ay. 32> 52-55, @, 7%, 82, 
83, 84, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 105, 113, 708, 139, bs 
U. S. Bureau of were a Bull. 1, 2, 5, 8, . ‘ll, 12, 13, 20; 


New series Bull. 1, 53, 62, 83 pt. 2: Tech. Series. 
no. I, 3, 6 6 7%, 18; yp my Fs 2, 6, 7, 14, 15, 17, 18, 27, 30, 
33, 35, 42, 146. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers Bull. 1406, 1439. 
U. S. Department of nag Bull. 260, 261, 452, 456, 460 
Country Gentleman, Jan., 24, 1925, 

Address, Library, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


For Sale 


Avery’s U. S., 7 vols., 2 sets. Index also. Address Magazine 
of History, Tarrytown, N. 


For Sale or Exchange 


Gentleman, 38-59, 1873-1894 and 62-76, 1897-1911 
(37 

Fhe Journal, v. 12, 1815; v. 16, 

Address, Library, University of Maryland, “College Park, Md. 
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THIS I 


S what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 


“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
2 but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO.,, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


WHAT RADEMAEKERS MADE 
RADEMAEKERS 


Our Method of Library Binding and our New Method of Reinforcing 
new Published Books are the fruits of over 45 years experience in all branches 
of the Bookbinding trade. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS Newark, New Jersey 


JOHNSTON 
JOHNSTON 
jouston Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
Strongly and pee built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 
William G. Johnston Company 
IN THE PRESS 
THE WE NEED LIBRARIANS 
MUSIC OF INDIA For city schools, Colleges and Universities all 
BY over the Western country who have college train- 
ATIYA BEGUM FYZEE RAHAMIN ing and know Library work thoroughly. Free 
(Author of “Shahinda” Indian Music) enrollment. Professional service. 
With Illustrations 
full details at present. Should you be interested in this | BOND ASSOCIATION 


to you, Department of Education 
LUZAC CO. | | 
46 Great Russell Street London, W.C.1 | 421 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo. | 


work, will you kindly make an application and post to 
them, fuller particulars when known, will then be sent 


“July 15, 192s. 
“33 “Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Uni- 
4 versity Club wits set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
periodicals. ey have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
4 enclosing an order for another batch. 
an 
| Ba 
q 
| 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


John Trotwood Moore 
In Popular Priced Reprints 


JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


THE BISHOP OF COTTONTOWN _ $1.00 
THE GIFT OF THE GRASS A SUMMER HYMNAL 


go cents go cents 
OLE MISTIS (Songs and Stories JACK BALLINGTON, Forester 
of Tennessee) go cents go cents 


UNCLE WASH _ 90 cents 
COMPLETE SET — (UNIFORM BINDING) — $4-95 


OHN TROTWOOD MOORE is one of the brightest of Southern 
writers. He is an Alabamian by birth, Tennesseean by adoption 
and a typical American by nature. His stories, in which pathos 
and humor abound, are noted for the vividness and accuracy with 
which they picture Southern life. His great love for and knowledge 
of the race horse are displayed in all of his work. There is unusual 


fancy that has built a following for TROTWOOD MOORE books 
in all corners of the globe. 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Library Journal 


richness in his characterizations and a delicate play of sentiment and | 


| 
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